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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ERSISTENT rumours of a dissolution have been floating 
about all the week, have been telegraphed to the provinces, 
and have created great excitement in all Clubs. We do not our- 
selves believe them, holding, as we have argued elsewhere, that the 
matter rests with the Premier, and that it is not Lord Beacons- 
feld’s interest to dissolve ; but it is needful to mention that such 
ramours exist. The precise form of the story is, that the Cabinet, 
finding it, for public reasons, expedient to call a new Parliament, 
and dreading, for party reasons, to wait for the operation of the 
new registration, have advised her Majesty to dissolve ; and that 
the advice will be made public in Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at 
the Mansion House on Monday night, when he will also ex- 
plain the Government decision with respect to Afghanistan. 
This decision has been settled with the Russian Ambas- 
sador, who paid a visit to the Premier at his official resi- 
dence on Tuesday, while a Cabinet was sitting. These 
stories always get afloat just before the 9th of November, 
and though both may possibly be true, it is just as likely that 
Lord Beaconsfield will make a most common-place speech, chiefly 
occupied with the sufferings and the prospects of the landed 
interest, 


We observe with surprise that some of the most distin- 

guished of the Liberal party are predicting that if the 
Liberals return to power, Mr. Gladstone may accept the post of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under Lord Hartington as leader 
ofthe House of Commons. Such a combination seems to us 
altogether impracticable and visionary, Mr. Gladstone is too 
greatin public prestige, if not even in personal influence, for any 
position ina Cabinet except the first,—for any official position in re- 
lation to the House of Commons except the first. Conceive only 
the difficulties which would arise in any Cabinet in which, how- 
ever reluctantly, different views were taken by the Prime Minister 
and Mr. Gladstone. Is it not obvious that so far from the Prime 
Minister being what he ought to be, namely, the real focus of 
power in the Cabinet, there would either be two foci, or if there 
were only one, it would not be the Prime Minister ? With such 
a career as Mr. Gladstone’s, it would be simply impossible not 
ouly for him, however much he might wish it, to take a subor- 
dinate position, but for any man of less weight in the 
country to keep the lead which a leader ought to keep, 
i his own hands. It is quite clear to us that when the 
Liberals return to power, the alternative must lie between the 
formation of a Gladstone Ministry, and the formation of a 
Ministry not including Mr. Gladstone at all. No via media 
would be workable. If Achilles had gone out to the battle 
with Patroclus, it would have been no use making believe that 
Patroclus was the leader, and Achilles only the follower. The 
Popular belief, both amongst Greeks and amongst Trojans, 
would inevitably have accommodated itself to the facts. 


All Euro 











pe is full of rumours as to some new departure in 


naa a politics taken by the British Cabinet. It is asserted 


t Sir Henry Layard has presented an ultimatum to the 








Porte, that he has threatened the Sultan with the British 
Fleet, and that he has demanded the dismissal of the present 
Ministry, or at all events of Mahmoud Nedim. That the 
British Ambassador has in some way greatly alarmed the 
Pashas would appear to be certain, but these rumours must 
contain gross exaggerations. They would imply that Lord 
Beaconsfield had deserted the Mussulmans for the Christians. 
The only facts visible in the confusion of rumours, are 
that Sir Henry Layard has asked the Porte to appoint 
Baker Pasha Governor of Erzeroum, and has been refused ; 
that he has also expressed want of confidence in the 
Ministry, which is consequently shaky; and that he has 
talked of summoning the Fleet to Turkish waters, whither it 
may or may not proceed. We do not, of course, pretend to 
deny that the Government may have determined to do much 
more than merely remonstrate, this Government being capable 
of any volte-face, however sudden or complete, so only that it 
secures a dramatic effect, but as yet rumour absurdly outruns 
reality. It should never be forgotten that there are two 
hundred millions, nominal, of the Turkish Debt, valued in the 
market, say, at thirty millions, that serious Western interference 
might double the selling value of those securities, and that Jews 
standing very close to the Bourses rule many journals, especially 
in Vienna, and supply much news to the agencies for distri- 
buting intelligence. 


According to the latest telegrams, the Turkish Government 
is about to yield to Sir H. Layard’s demands, whatever 
they are; but it is by no means certain that these do 
not emanate from Turkish sources. The order to Admi- 
ral Hornby to proceed to Vourla has not been counter- 
manded, and there is some evidence to prove that Lord 
Salisbury’s present demand is specific, namely, the organi- 
sation of a European “Commission”—as it is called in 
India—for Armenia. It is there, it is evident from the recent 
Blue-book, that he expects danger. The Armenians are 


/Christians, they are protected by the Treaty of Berlin, and 


they have relatives in every grade of Russian society, At the 
same time, they are shockingly oppressed, harried by Kurds, 
insulted by Circassians, and stripped by the tax-gatherers of the 
Porte. They may consequently be tempted to do-their duty 
and rebel, and if they rebel, the Russian Government must 
either protect them, or lose all its valuable popularity in its own 
Armenian provinces. The idea, therefore, is to make Armenian 
existence endurable by appointing a European Governor at 
Erzeroum, with control over the finance, gendarmerie, and pos- 
sibly soldiers, of the province. This governor would be irre- 
movable. The plan is a good one, but as Turkey, according to 
Lord Salisbury, must be protected, whether reformed or not, 
why should the Sultan yield ? 


The municipal elections were held all over England on Satur- 
day, and the results were, in many instances, highly unfavour- 
able to the Conservatives. In Liverpool, for example, the greatest 
of steadily Tory boroughs, the Liberals reduced the Tory 
majority from twenty to four, carrying, moreover, wards in which 
Lord Derby has no direct influence. In Lancaster also Liberals 
carried the two wards contested, and in Manchester the result 
was precisely the same. In Southampton, a Tory borough, the 
‘Liberals carried seven wards, and obtained a majority in the 
Council; and in Birmingham the Liberals secured three of four 
contested wards. In Birkenhead, the Liberals gained six seats, 
and in Ashton-under-Lyne four out of six opposed Conserva- 
tives were thrown out. There is no similar victory to be 
recorded for the Conservatives, and it would seem certain that 
there is no longer enthusiasm for their side. The municipalities 
are, of course, greatly affected by local and personal influences, 
but still the votes almost always rise and fall with the Parlia- 
mentary prospects of the great parties, and any national surge 
of emotion is sharply felt in the wards. 
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On Tuesday, at a Liberal meeting at Grantham, Mr. Lowe deli- 

vered a very severe invective against the Government, inter- 
spersed with not a few sarcasms at his audience, who were a 
little tired by the previous speakers, and, in consequence, dis- 
posed to interrupt. He referred to Mr. Disraeli’s address to the 
electors of Buckinghanishire before the general election of 1874, 
to point out how accurately that political prophet had predicted, 
what afterwards, as Prime Minister, he had himself brought 
about; and especially how he had made the demerit of the pre- 
vious Government to consist in harassing English interests, 
and not harassing those foreign Governments which ought 
to be treated in the manner best calculated to subserve 
the popularity of the Government with the English people. 
He had accordingly sketched out a policy of unlimited tolerance 
towards powerful classes in England, and unlimited ostentation in 
relation to rival Governments, as the one best suited for a British 
Administration, and this policy it had been in Lord Beacons- 
field’s own power to adhere to strictly. In very strong language, 
Mr. Lowe condemned first the pusillanimity of the Government 
in domestic legislation ; next, their brag and finesse in foreign 
policy; and last, their financial prodigality. He condemned in 
the strongest way the principle of so acting as to hold office for the 
longest time, simply because doing what you really believed to be 
best might sooner exhaust your popularity with the country. In 
this Mr. Lowe is undoubtedly and absolutely right, but when he 
admits that you may lose popularity sooner by doing your best, 
than by not doing your best, he is hinting a severe though, we 
believe, a more or less just criticism on democratic institutions. 
It is like the case of the consumer against the producing interests, 
in the Free-trade controversy. The public, who are benefited, 
do not always know it ; and the class interests which are hurt, 
always do, and so the latter get the upper hand of the former. 


In the same speech, Mr. Lowe, who is a trustee of the British 
Museum, made one little revelation of one of the consequences 
of an expensive and dissipated foreign policy which will 
greatly disgust the reading public. In order to make up for 
its heavy foreign expenditure, the Government has, quite rightly. 
made many little attempts to cut down home expenditure ; and 
one of these has been the withdrawal of £3,000 which 
used to be given to the British Museum, for the pur- 
chase of books. That is a more serious matter than it 
seems. No doubt the next Government will restore to this 
pacific institution the humble revenue of which it has thus 
been deprived; but it is not so easy to make up afterwards for 
gaps of this kind in the revenue of a great library. Works not 
purchased when they might be purchased are often unpurchase- 
able in a year or two; and in any case, it sadly deranges the 
administration of such an institution as this to starve it for two 
or three years, even though the deficiency is more than made up 
afterwards. It is only evenness of labour and care that can 
keep a library like the British Museum’s up to the mark. 





The “ Fall” elections in the United States have gone, so far 
as the North and West are concerned, entirely in favour of the 
Republicans. The South may be accepted as a unit for the 
Democrats, but in Massachusetts the Republican candidate for 
Governor, Mr. Long, has beaten the Democratic candidate, 
General Butler, who had also the support of the “ Soft-money ” 
varty, by 15,000, and this although the artisans of Boston 
gave the latter a clear majority of 5,000. In New Jersey, 
always doubtful, the Republicans carry the Legislature by a 
heavy majority. In Connecticut, the home of Moderate Con- 
servatism, the Democrats lose all control of the State Legisla- 
ture, which elects the Senators. In Wisconsin, Nebraska, and 
Minnesota, Republican Governors are elected by majorities of 
which the smallest is 10,000. In Chicago, the largest town of 
Tilinois, the Republican candidate for Mayor was elected by 5,000 
majority, against 5,000 majority for the Democrat last year; and 
even in New York the Governor will be a Republican. This is 
due only to a split in the Democrat party, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Tilden’s candidate, receiving in the city alone 60,000 votes; 
while Mr. Kelly, the Tammany candidate, obtained 43,000 votes, 
the two fractions thus throwing 103,000 votes against the 
Republicans’ 55,000. The total majority in the whole State for 
the Republican, Mr. Cornell, being 35,000, had Kelly’s votes been 
added to Robinson’s, the Republican would have been defeated. 
However, at present he is elected, and it is understood that the 
Democrats, dismayed by the result, will throw over Mr. Tilden, 
and that the chances of the Republicans in the Presidential 
election next November are indefinitely increased, a result the 
importance of which we endeavour to explain elsewhere. 


It would seem to be certain that the Russians, under 
Lomakine, have sustained a severe defeat in their effort to 
Merv. The Trans-Caspian expedition, which left the sh 
the sea 30,000 strong, arrived on September 8th beloee Bat . 
Tepe, the Turcoman stronghold on the road to Merv, with its 
bers so reduced by fatigue, disease, and privation, that Russ; 
correspondents feel justified in giving it the impossible Dumber 
1,400 men. It was necessary to carry this Turcoman fortificat; 4 
and on the evening of September 8th this wag attempted, 
Russians advancing to the storm with their usual a 
They found, however, a deep ditch and wall which 
had not expected, and while thrown into confusion 
the obstacle, the Tekke Turcomans swarmed ont on aj 
sides, encouraged by their women, and by desperate 
hand fighting drove back the Russians, killing more than 
tenth of their number. The Russians say they reformed behing 
their waggons and artillery, and drove the Turcomans into the 
fort again, which is probable enough; but they were com 
to retreat, and the expedition is abandoned for the 
According to one account, it will be resumed by an entire 
d’armée from the army of the Caucasus; and accordj to 
another, a new route will be adopted ; but the whole story show, 
the immense difficulty Russia experiences in these desert, 
She will lose more time, more men, and more money in cop 
quering this one tribe than we shall in occupying Afghanistay 
the cause of difference being that the British are still within 
reach of their base. 


But little news has been received from Afghanistan dur 
the week. It is, however, officially announced that the Shnuta. 
gardan route is closed, and as the way by Jellalabad and Gm. 
damuk is not yet opened, General Roberts remains for the moment 
suspended in the air. The Government is well aware of the 
danger, and on the 4th inst. the Viceroy reports that the 
Khyber column had reached Jugdalak, and that General Roberts 
in person was advancing to meet it from the Cabul side, No 
opposition was expected, Azamutoolloh Khan, the head of the 
local Ghilzais, having “ come in,” but every precaution is taken, 
—and required. The Government appear to feel fresh distrust 
of Yakoob Khan, who has put forward some claim to State 
revenue as personal property, and is expected to fly, “ which 
might produce complications.” He is, therefore, doubly 
guarded ; and some treasure found buried, which undoubtedly 
belongs to him, has been sequestrated. He is the unhappiest 
man in Asia, and if he gets out, we should not be surprised at 
his attempting some desperate deed, in his desire for vengeance, 


Last Thursday Lord Carnarvon, after laying the foundation 
stone of the new block of municipal buildings at Reading, 
including a free library, reading-room, museum, and town-hall, 
made a striking and eloquent speech on the growth of muni- 
cipal energy and freedom. Lord Carnarvon insisted that 
municipal self-government—the town-hall, in which the free life 
of the town was represented—was the very crown and pinnace 
of all merely educational agencies, and that without the pra- 
tical life and freedom above, the speculative life and freedom 
beneath would not be half its true worth. He referred tothe 
speech of Pericles in favour of the popular government 
Athens, and said that though we cannot pretend to rival the 
matchless architecture which adorned that city, or achieve the 
mental triumphs which the Athenians achieved, yet, in ow 
humble, English way, we may pursue the same ends. Mayw 
not rather pursue much higher ends ? And was it not precisely 
because life was so comparatively simple to the Athenians 
simply assuming as inevitable what we know to be the grossest 
of evils,—that in what they did understand, they shot ofr 
beyond us? The art of a complex life can hardly hope to attait 
so high a perfection as the art of a simple life. 


On Thursday night, at Montrose, Mr. Baxter delivered s 
very able address on the progress of Greece, on the claim sh 
had to a greater territory, not only under the arrangement af 
Berlin, but because the arrangement of Berlin only repre 
sented the deliberate views of much older statesmen,—of Mt. 
Canning, for instance, whose early death was one of 
greatest blows Greece ever suffered. He gave a brief accoutt 
of the extraordinary growth of commerce and political lie 
in Greece, since its first emancipation from Turkey, in spite 
the crippled condition in which the Powers of Europe, against 
the protest of the greater statesmen, had left her, and 
out how completely the present British Ministry have beet 
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andisement of the one Power which the 

- sd ae squid as his great rival in the Levant. 

Gladstone, he said, had taken up the réle of Mr. Canning ; 

ys Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury were playing the parts 
aie Duke of Wellington and Lord Castlereagh. 


Mr. Gladstone, who has been staying at Wellington College, 


received 0D Monday a very neat little address from the students, 
qhich he replied in a speech in which he contrasted the system 
aap old public schools with that of those resembling Wel- 
Jington College in which the students are educated more 
directly with a view to their professional future. He said that 
he saw some danger in the newer ideal, inasmuch as it held be- 
fore the student the desire for knowledge less for its own sake, 
than for the sake of the ultimate professional use to which it 
might be put. The nineteenth century in general, he 
thought, cared for knowledge, as knowledge, less, and for 
jnowledge as an instrument of living, more, than the 
enturies which preceded it. The true end of educa- 
tion was not success and distinction in life; it was the ele- 
vation and culture of the whole mind and character. But 
the sharp competition for a livelihood rendered it less possible 
than it had been formerly, to keep this higher ideal before the 
mind, No doubt Mr. Gladstone is right in the main. But we 
think he forgets that the very effect of this wide-reaching, 
specialising competition, is to create among other professions 
the profession of Research, the very object of which is the dis- 
covery of new knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Yet, thus 
ialised and separated from other professions, we are not sure 
that research has quite the ennobling effect it ought to have, 
and does not rather encourage a sort of Pharisaism and Sacerdo- 
talism of intellect—which is, like all Pharisaism and Sacerdo- 
talism, very apt to be dogmatic, and rather apt, for high pro- 


fessional objects, to be cruel. 




















Sir Evelyn Wood, who is a barrister of the Middle Temple, 
was entertained by that Honourable Society on Saturday last, 
and toasted by the Attorney-General, Sir John Holker, in a 
most enthusiastic speech,—not, indeed, one appreciating this dis- 
tinguished soldier’s merits above its deserts, which would not 
be easy,—but one in which it was evident enough that Sir 
John Holker envied above everything the double character 
of a lawyer and a soldier. Nor are we surprised at this. 
If we understand at all aright Sir John Holker’s speeches for 
the last two or three years, we discern in them a positive 
military thirst,—especially for a war with Russia,—which 
even the decidedly militant duties of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Attorney-General by no means adequately slake. We fear 
it is now too late for Sir John Holker to enter the Army, 
but he might, perhaps, prevail on the Government to make 
him, say, Under-Secretary for War, whenever there is an 
opening for a recasting of the Government. Law is the 
Attorney-General’s forte, but militarism is his failing. 


The Bishop of London, in his third ‘charge to the clergy 
and laity of the Metropolis, deals with the Athanasian Creed, and 
in dealing with it, unhappily cannot avoid that tendency to 
unmeaning compromise which is by far the most serious vice of 
the Established Church. After touching on all the proposals 
and finding difficulties in them all, he at last suggests that the 
number of days on which it’ is to be read might be reduced to 
Sour, of which, of course, Trinity Sunday would be one. Now 
he had only just objected to making its reading optional, on the 
ground that it would in many churches be very nearly equiva- 
lent to dropping it altogether, which would sacrifice its teach- 
mg power,—a teaching power “seldom perhaps more needed 
than at the times present and impending.” Well, if 
he thinks that, how absurd to reduce the number of its 
formal readings in church from thirteen to four! Does 
he seriously hold that in relation to such a subject as this, at 
such a time as this, four annual repetitions are sufficient to fix 
the teaching of this creed in the popular mind? Why, thirteen 
repetitions, each and all accompanied by the most powerful ex- 
Positions of its meaning, would hardly suffice to give this creed 
a chance as a “ teaching power.” The truth is that the Bishop 
of London will admit nothing against the creed or any part of 
It, but seeing its unpopularity, takes up with this feeble and un- 
meaning compromise of reducing the stumbling-block to four- 

thirteenths of what it now is. He might almost as well propose to 
consent to a disestablishment of nine-thirteenths of the Church, 


will our Bishops learn to have the courage of their opinions, 
and cease from this lust of compromise ? Let him stick like a 
man to the damnatory clauses, if he must, but seriously to pro- 
pose to attenuate the disagreeableness of damnation by the rule 
of three, is only to make himself ridiculous. 





The losses of Western Europe from the deficient corn and 

grape harvests will be very great, and we fear both England 

and France have a very distressing winter to go through. “A 

Statist,” in the Times calculates that Great Britain will have to 

pay this year for foreign corn sixteen millions more than the 
usual average, even should the price rule at 58s., which 

is below the expectation of the market. In addition to this 
sum, we have to pay £7,000,000 more for sugar, owing to the 
sudden jump in values; while the prices of tea, coffee, cheese, 
and butter have all risen, in some instances, such as coffee, 
nearly fifty per cent. In France, while the grain-crop is 
as bad as in England, the grape-harvest is at least a fourth defi- 
cient in quantity and quality, and we shall not exaggerate at all 
if we say the total loss to the two countries will hardly be less 
than six months’ revenue. Losses of this kind, by stopping 
savings, are felt for years, and there is little compensation in 
the high figures obtained by producers. They are no richer, for 
they have too little to sell, and “A Statist” says that in each 
of the last three or four months 600 farmers have given bills of 
sale to money-lenders, who, ranking as they do after the land- 
lords, charge usurious interest. Last year the monthly average 
of such bills for the same months was 270, and during the 
four years 1870-1873 it was only 80. 

The Archduchess Marie Christine, bride-elect of King 
Alphonso, has taken advantage of the distress caused by the 
recent floods in Spain to prefer a request that the State bull- 
fights, which were to have formed a chief feature of the wedding 
festivities, may, if possible, be dispensed with, and the cost so 
saved devoted to better purposes. This laudable attempt to 
advance the interests of civilisation in her adopted country does 
great honour to the heart of the Princess, and we hope that it 
may be successful. Notwithstanding the statement of the 
Ayuntamiento that “it will be impolitic to suppress the bull- 
fights, as they increase the trade of the capital,’ we venture to 
believe that Spain will lose nothing by approximating her 
standard of national morals to that of all other European 
nations. Sooner or later, it is certain that the growing power 
of humanity must sweep away this remnant of barbarism, which 
has too long remained a reproach and anomaly of our nineteenth 
century ; and surely there can be no better opportunity for the 
beginning of the work, than a new alliance between Spain and a 
country in which these barbarous amusements are unknown. 
It would be as much of a compliment to Austria to dispense 
with them as it would be of a gratification to the future Queen of 
Spain. 

A very praiseworthy effort to interest working-men in 
thoroughly good music has, we hear, been recently almost un- 
expectedly successful. Two popular concerts were given this 
week by the People’s Concert Society, at the Vestry Hall, 
Chelsea, and the Bishopsgate School Hall, the prices of admis- 
sion ranging from a penny to twopence. The halls were 
crammed with workmen, who listened with very audible delight 
to such music as the first movement from Mozart’s trio in 
B flat, and the rondo from Schubert's trio in B flat, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. No other entertainment than the music 
was offered, but the audiences appeared heartily content, the 
only drawback being that too many boys got in, and talked too 
loudly. We do not believe that music by itself is a perfect civi- 
lising agent, not seeing so much civilisation in the musical coun- 
tries; but it is the most refined of all amusements, and its extend- 
ing appreciation among London workmen is an excellent sign. 





The Times announces that there is to be no more salt butter. 
The Aylesbury Dairy Company have been trying a new treat- 
ment for butter, which they say completely preserves it. 
Butter so treated was placed in a firkin on July 24th, and on 
October 24th it was found as sweet and fresh as when first put 
in. If unprepared, it would have been putrid. If the stury is 
correct, another severe blow has been given to British agricul- 
ture. We shall have unsalted butter from America in any 
quantity. 





2 condition that four-thirteenths remained established. When 


Consols were on Friday 97 to 98. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY.» 


THE CHANCES OF A DISSOLUTION. 


SERIES of protracted Cabinet Councils always excites atten- 
tion, andthe public has this time chosen to fancy that great 
things are on foot. The Government, say the gossips, has 
negotiated with Count Schouvaloff, and made arrangements 
with M. Musurus, and decided upon large plans both in 
Afghanistan and Asia Minor. These plans are so large that 
they have also decided upon an appeal to the people, and will 
dissolve without waiting even to let the Christmas holidays 
pass over first. This last rumour has been so persistent, stirs 
so many minds, and affects such a multiplicity of interests, 
that it is possibly founded upon some discussion within the 
Cabinet ; and it may be worth while, even though on Monday 
night all will be known, to consider for a moment which way the 
discussion, if it occurred, was likely to end. There are, no doubt, 
some strong reasons, public and private, for expecting a disso- 
lution. The Afghan affair may involve either arrangements 
with Russia or a conflict with Russia, while Turkish affairs 
require, whenever any important step is taken, negotiations 
with all Europe. If any such arrangements or negotiations 
are on hand, the Foreign Office may reasonably be anxious 
for dissolution. Foreign statesmen have even an ex- 
agggerated idea of the want of continuity in English 
policy, and men like Prince Gortschakoff and Baron Haymerle 
may very reasonably say that it is next to impossible to make 
binding arrangements with a Government which, within a 
very few months, may be superseded by men with other ideas. 
An election resulting in a majority, even though it should be 
a smaller one, would greatly strengthen Lord Salisbury’s 
hands, while a defeat would only deprive him of power a few 
months earlier than would otherwise be the case. He would 
be able, supported by a new Parliament, to speak in a very 
loud tone both to the Czar and the Sultan,—and he likes 
loud tones; while he could make to Austria offers 
binding for at least six years, a long time, at the present 
pace of events, in the history even of nations. The force 
of this motive would not be diminished by Lord Salisbury’s 
impression, gained in the Pomona Gardens, that the impulse of 
Jingoism, at least as against Russia, is by no means completely 
spent, and he may be assumed to be an advocate for dissolu- 
tion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, too, must be anxious 
for dissolution. He must put on taxes in the end, and with so 
wretched a harvest he would much rather either fulfil this 
duty through a Parliament not responsible to constituencies 
for some years to come, or leave it to successors in whose 
financial capacity he probably confides as fully as any Liberal. 
The Home Secretary, again, being accustomed to electioneering, 
and acquainted with Lancashire, may well be alarmed by what he 
hears of the result of the Registration, and what he sees 
of the tendency of feeling in his own county. It is 
easy to exaggerate the meaning of municipal successes, but still 
the general success of the Liberals everywhere, and their 
amazing victories in Liverpool, where the whole spirit of the 
town seems changed, cannot be without their effect upon ordin- 
ary members of the Cabinet, who have seen for some time 
that the run of events is against them, who have their futures 
to protect, and who dread lest longer delay should only render 
their defeat more ruinous. Add that it is impossible that a 
Cabinet in which Lord Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
both sit should be heartily united about Afghanistan, that 
the daily intellectual defeats of the Ministry, which 
has now no orator except Lord Salisbury, worry its clever 
subordinates, and that there are Irish difficulties on hand for 
which the best remedy may be dissolution, and the belief that 
Lord Beaconsfield will, on Monday, pass sentence on this Par- 
liament would not be unwarrantable, even if men had not 
accustomed their minds to expect from him dramatic surprises 
such as the announcement would undoubtedly be. 

Those, however, who credit so readily the rumours of disso- 
Jution, forget that the ultimate decision of the question does 
not rest with the Ministers who have a future, but with Lord 
Beaconsfield, who has only a present. Why should he dis- 
solve, and sorun the risk of losing a whole year’s enjoyment 
of power and dignity, which are very sweet to him, and throw 
aside all those chances which time may bring to one of the most 
fortunate of men. Lord Beaconsfield knows perfectly well that 
if he could achieve any great and visible success, sufficient to 
send a wave of admiration, however momentary, through 
the country, the results of registration, the impression of 
municipal elections, even the effect of deadly and 








continuous oratory, would all disappear, and the 
would vote not out of reason, but out of gratitude 
hope, and the aroused pride which they so often mistale pe 
patriotism. Some such chance he may expect, for ey, for 
last five years’ have not diminished his courage, and Mees 
last Minister to anticipate a second Isandlana, And b . 
nothing should happen, if, like Napoleon III, he should che 
his brain in vain for the great idea which comes only to 
creative and not to the histrionic capacity, still he will have had 
another year of the position which is the crown to hig g 
career, a position which gratifies to the full his grand intel] 
weakness, displayed so plainly in every book he ever Wrote, the 
love of scenic splendour. A year of gratified ambition jgq 
deal to a man who, if beaten at these elections, can neyer 
again to be Premier of England, and who has lost, ag his 
career in the Upper House shows, his ancient sense of delight 
in battle, in his own mental resources, and in his sway over 
cultivated crowds. Why should he unnecessarily risk defeat) 
If foreign Governments distrust Lord Salisbury, so much the 
worse for Lord Salisbury’sfuture. If the Treasury is perplexed, a 
the more reason why Sir Stafford should again be dexterous, 
If ordinary members of the Cabinet are worried, continyej 
worry will be a grand lesson in the impassiveness they ought 
long since to have learned from him. Why should he throy 
everything into the crucible a minute before he is compelled? 
If, indeed, Lord Beaconsfield were about to resign, then w 
could understand a dissolution, for it would not affect 
his power or supremacy, and he would have the inte. 
lectual enjoyment of watching his colleagues flounder 
about to catch the relics of a popularity which he well knows 
is personal to himself. But Lord Beaconsfield will not, we 
may rely on it, resign, will not face that protracted insipidity 
of the hours which comes in retirement to the man who, like 
himself, has drunk the political wine to the lees. He is fail. 
ing? There is no evidence of it, save a silence which may be 
designed. He is ill? What then, even if it is true? Liberals 
have charged Lord Beaconsfield with many things, and 
Tories, when out of humour, with worse; but no one 
has ever yet accused him of want of nerve, or of 
surrendering anything he wished to secure for want of 
resolution. He is not the man to admire a discrowned 
monarch, or to suffer himself to be one, and unless he is 
about to resign, he can have no object in recommending a 
dissolution, which he has the sagacity to see will not, unless 
he can strike some great stroke, result in a renewal of his 
Dictatorship. It is not at his age, or after his career, thata 
man looks forward with pleasure to the management of a 
Government with a bare majority,—to two years, that is, of 
compromise, and weak proposals, and efforts to conciliate 
coteries who, because the great parties are in equipoise, think 
themselves parties too. Nothing would gratify or surprise us 
more than an announcement on Monday of a Dissolution. 





THE RUMOURED “NEW DEPARTURE” OF THE 
MINISTRY. 


HE “new departure” of the British Government in its rela- 
tions with Turkey is a most unsatisfactory subject fordis- 
cussion. There is little evidence, beyond the reported movement 
of the Fleet to Vourla, that the Government is doing what the 
telegram-makers say it is doing, and still less that it is doing 
it in sincerity. Lord Beaconsfield. is quite as capable of pre- 
tending to coerce Turkey in order that electors may admire 
him, as of coercing her, and Sir Henry Layard’s object is just 
as likely to be the revival of his influence over the Porte a 
the execution of reforms. Accepting the telegrams, however, 
as containing some basis of truth, the situation in Constanti- 
nople would appear to be this. Sir Henry Layard, worn out 
with Turkish refusals to commence reforms—that is, to place 
substantial power in European hands, for all reforms begin and 
end in that—and irritated by the appointment of the om 
Turk against whom he has always protested to a high placem 
the Sultan’s councils, has informed the Sultan that the British 
Government insists on the execution of reforms in Asia, and 
has asked the Government to move the Fleet into Turkish 
waters, in order that its resolve may be clearly understood. 
He has added that the existing Ministry is one in which it 18 
impossible for the British Government to place sincere confid- 
ence. The Sultan and the Porte, for once united, and greatly 
excited by this intimation, are casting about for means to te 
fuse or evade compliance with this demand, until they at least 
see whether the British Government is in earnest, or ® 
only trying menace, after trying persuasion, and whether 
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European Powers are heartily in agreement with the 
wer infront. Their first idea was to promise, after the usual 
Po er, any number of reforms, especially “ those reforms upon 
om they had themselves resolved,” an announcement officially 
. ed. Their second idea was to sound Russia, which they 
ctually, that Prince Lobanoff either started for 
Livadia, or sent off special messengers to obtain direct and 
final instructions from the Czar. And their third idea was to 
change the vénue, as the lawyers say, and telegraph instructions 
to M. Musurus to ask in London and of the Foreign Office 
what it was all about. None of these ideas, however, quite 
satisfy them ; and their last idea probably will be the usual 
one,—that they had better appear to yield everything, but 
ually whittle away the concessions until they involve none 
but apparent changes, and especially no diminution of the 
Galtan’s authority. This must be cleverly effected, for it is 
not certain that Germany and Austria are not in league 
with Great Britain, and even if alone, Great Britain might 
daim and seize certain material guarantees; but still the 
Turks, after so many — of successful evasions, will not 
ink it quite impossible. 
, cing the popular account of the facts to be 
fairly correct, and not merely circulated in order to pro- 
duce a certain impact on the mind of the Sultan, to what 
does all this amount? Let us suppose that the Sultan, 
finding the Emperor of Russia irresolute and no help forth- 
coming from any other quarter, and dreading the support 
which British menaces might give to the disaffected parties 
within his own capital—parties which, whether they are 
powerful or not, he unfeignedly dreads—yields to Sir Henry 
Layard, dismisses his Ministry, and appoints a new one, 
charged to carry out reforms, what will have been gained for 
the cause of good government in Turkey ? Nothing, as we con- 
ceive, except one more proof that the promises of the official 
Turk are worth nothing. The new Ministry, however it may 
be composed, must preserve the Sultan’s authority, or be over- 
thrown, and will not part with its own by appointing Euro- 
peans to great posts, and allowing them effective power. Even 
Khaireddin would endeavour to retain for Mussulmans a mono- 
ly of office. The Ministry will either not appoint Western 
Sieuen, pleading that Mussulmans or Greeks of the Fanar, 
or Armenians of its own selection, can do the work; or it will 
appoint them, and gradually take all effective power out of 
their hands. It will compel them to talk Turkish, which they 
do not know, or to obey the Cheri, which forbids the reception 
of Infidel against Mussulman evidence, or as a last resort, 
it will instruct the Mussulman population, which alone 
has arms, to “show symptoms of excitement,” and perhaps 
to put a few Europeans to death. That device has been 
tried repeatedly, and has very rarely failed. The Fleet cannot 
be always threatening, and the moment it ceases to threaten, 
the Government of Turkey will fall, with a sigh of relief, back 
into the old ways. It is the knowledge that this will be the 
process which has for a century past induced all rebels in 
Turkey, and all diplomatists favourable to them, to substitute 
for any demand for reforms the single demand for autonomy, 
however limited, and thus to create fresh “ States,” both in 
the Balkans and in Arabia. Even the British Government 
ought by this time to be convinced that there is no hope in 
any reforms unless the grip of Constantinople is taken off the 
reformed provinces, and it is that grip which the Sultan and 
his Ministers are determined to retain, and will retain, what- 
ever their nominal concessions, by every imaginable device, 
ending in the old and unanswerable plea that civilisation 
costs money, and they have none, But suppose, what is 
much more probable, that the Sultan and the Porte, with 
many qualms and with bitter annoyance in their hearts, 
pluck up courage to refuse Sir Henry Layard’s demands, 
and declare, what is quite true, that the Ulema, the 
Amy, and the populace are all opposed to European 
interference, and that they themselves are powerless to 
grant the terms demanded,—what, then, is to be the next 
step? Is England to act alone, to send her Fleet to the Dar- 
danelles, and threaten—for that is what it comes to—to shell 
Constantinople, unless the Sultan places himself in tutelage ? 
hat means a great war, for which no adequate preparation 
whatever has been made. Or is England to appeal to Europe, 
and insist on the reforms, as the delegate of the whole civilised 
world? That consensus will not be obtained if Russia is left out, 
for, sooner than yield to it, Russia would risk all, and statesmen 
be shrink back from a war which would spread so rapidly ; 
Glad Russia is included, what is that but a return to the 
adstone policy, which this Ministry have always declared to 
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be impossible and absurd,—the coercion of Turkey into doing 
justice to her provinces through the combined action of 
Europe? Mr. Gladstone always maintained that to such 
pressure, if honestly and openly exercised, the Porte would 
yield ; and that if it did not, it would be paralysed for action, 
the European Fleets cutting off all communication between 
Europe and Asia across the Bosphorus. The Sultan would be 
powerless, and compelled to give to each province an organisa- 
tion such as has been imposed directly upon Eastern Roumelia, 
under Prince Vogorides, and indirectly and partially upon 
Syria, under Midhat Pasha. The European concert, 
with England as agent and the Fleet as the coerc- 
ing power, might secure reforms; but it is difficult 
to believe that a Tory Cabinet which exists because 
it professes to believe that it has a wiser policy towards 
Turkey than Mr. Gladstone’s, would fall back upon his ideas 
at last. Yet what are the alternatives, if the Sultan is to be 
eoerced, and refuses to submit? English action alone? That 
1» war. European action without Russia? That will not be 
obtained, neither France nor Germany being willing to place 
Russia in the position of a European outlaw, with all the con- 
sequences which that position would involve. European 
action, with Russia included? That is Mr. Gladstone’s policy, 
and though it might succeed, would succeed only in his hands, 

But we may be told there is a reforming party in 
Turkey, which the Sultan, if sufficiently pressed, may yet 
summon to his councils, and which may carry out all 
the improvements demanded by Great Britain, and pro- 
vided for in the Anglo-Turkish Convention. Well, where 
is the evidence of that assertion? That there is a party 
in Turkey which would like to see the country strongly, but 
justly governed, we can readily believe ; but then this party is 
at once powerless, and entirely opposed to the presence of 
European administrators in the provinces. It has no trained 
men, no material means, and no influence with the people. If 
it had men, Sir Henry Layard, who is no devotee of European 
agency, would ask for their promotion, instead of asking for 
the appointment of the scratch-lot of European adventurers 
already in Constantinople, whom no man despises more than 
himself, though he knows they would be better administrators 
than the Pashas, If they have material means, why have 
they never during the recent revolutions attained power, or 
exercised the slightest influence over the Porte, or resisted in 
any way the exaggeration of the Sultan’s personal ascendancy ? 
Abdul Hamid is not so firm that native reformers would be 
disregarded, if they had either troops or money. Yet Abdul 
Hamid dismissed the reforming Parliament by a decree, and 
the reforming Premier by a message, and nothing happened. 
And if they possess any hold over the people, why is it not 
shown? Correspondents sometimes assert that the common 
Turks are willing that there should be reforms ; but the com- 
mon Turks never support the Reformers, but always declare 
for the Ulema and the Sultan, the truth being that the decent 
common Turks, what there are of them, are also the fanatical 
Turks,—persons whose Utopia is the unquestioned ascend- 
ancy of their race and creed, which is the source of all 
Turkish evils. They would like good government—through 
Turkish Pashas ; swift justice—and Mussulman Cadis; con- 
tentment everywhere,—and Turks at the top and Christians 
at the bottom ; and as these “ reforms ” are unattainable, they 
are not supporters of the reforming party. The Sultan has 
not, in fact, the machinery to secure good government, unless 
he employs Europeans, and the employment of Europeans 
with real power is just the crucial reform which neither he 
nor his Pashas intend to grant. If they were to grant it, 
why should not the first official of all, the Sultan, be himself 
a European ? 





MR. LOWE AT GRANTHAM. 
\ R. LOWE at Grantham dealt with words as men in war 


deal with weapons. He used words as he would stones, 
—less to carry meaning than to deal wounds, That is not 
precisely, we think, the wisest way to deal with words, 
even in assailing a Government as bad as this. If you over- 
express what the facts warrant ever so little, the words you 
use, though they may do more execution on one side, are sure 
to provoke more reaction on another side. Of course, in a 
great political campaign, all shades of political opinion will be 
expressed, the exaggerated forms no less than the mildest 
forms and the severely just forms. But we think a statesman of 
the keen intellectual vision of Mr. Lowe would do better to 
leave to the orators of passion the expression of extreme 
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forms of opinion. It may be that Mr. Lowe’s opinions, though 
in excess of the truth, needed to be expressed by some one, 
and would have been expressed by the orators of a lower 
political stratum than his own with the fullest conviction. 
Still, we should have preferred from Mr. Lowe the severe 
white light of the most rigid justice, instead of the almost 
whimsical wrath which once or twice at least he poured forth. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Lowe did good service in calling attention 
to the two key-notes of Mr. Disraeli’s address to his consti- 
tuents in 1874, when he made it his chief charge against the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone, that it had harassed home 
interests too much and advanced Imperial interests too little. 
That was clearly Mr, Disraeli’s cue to his party for their own 
guidance, and no one can candidly deny that, as Mr. Lowe 
pointed out, this cue has been the main cue of the Tory Govern- 
ment,—that it explains perfectly at once the languor and 
lassitude of their domestic policy, and the dangerous bragga- 
docio of their foreign policy. That you are not to harass 
interests means, says Mr. Lowe, that-“ if there is a job, if 
there is a piece of roguery, you must shut your eyes, and not 
pay any attention. You must not harass the people doing 
these things,—not because you have any objection to harass 
anybody, Heaven knows the Government have done enough of 
that ; but for this reason,—if you harass people, you make 
them discontented with the Government ; and if so,they are very 
apt to turn the Government out of office.” Now, there Mr. 
Lowe went beyond his brief. He should not have charged the 
Government with deliberately proposing to shut its eyes to 
jobbery and roguery, unless he could have illustrated such a 
charge by the political history of the last six years, which he 
did not do. Whatever we may think of the political cynicism of 
Lord Beaconsfield himself, it is certain that very many of his 
colleagues would have had nothing to do with a Government 
that deliberately proposed to shut its eyes to jobbery and 
roguery lest it should render the Government unpopular. In 
fact, to do this Government justice, Mr. Cross has not been 
slow to prosecute such cases of jobbery and roguery ;—though 
it may well be that by doing so he incurred far less risk of 
unpopularity than he would have done by refusing to harass 
anybody except the sufferers,—that is, by remaining quiescent. 
What is true is, as Mr. Lowe afterwards explains, not that 
the Government have screened jobbery and roguery, but that 
they have crippled or thrown over, year after year, reforms 
which they well knew to be most needful and urgent, because 
they did not dare face the unpopularity which they would 
have caused amongst their own followers by pressing them. 
That is mean and bad enough; but it is not quite so mean 
and bad as winking at jobbery and roguery, lest by assailing it, 
the Government should have incurred the hatred of jobbers 
and rogues. 

What Mr. Lowe said of the policy of the Government in 
suppressing the truth in relation to foreign events, in order 
the better to stimulate and direct the excitable spirits of the 
Jingoes, was, however, not at all in advance of the truth. It 
is quite true that the Prime Minister kept back from the 
country many pacific overtures of the Emperor of Russia, when 
he wished to profit by the popular excitement produced by his 
threats against Russia. It is quite true that the only 
interest which the Government have always appeared 
quite ready to harass has been, as Mr. Lowe said, the interest 
of the House of Commons; and that they have harassed 
it repeatedly by concealing from it most momentous 
facts which they were by the spirit, if not by the 
letter, of the Constitution solemnly bound to disclose. 
It is quite true that the House of Commons was deliber- 
ately kept in the dark about the movement of the Indian 
troops to the Mediterranean,—the Leader of the House having 
assured them, on the very day of their adjournment for Easter, 
that they might go home in peace, without fearing any great 
excitement during the Recess. It is quite true that both the 
House of Commons and the country were hoodwinked, when 
the Plenipotentiaries went to Berlin with one set of proposals 
on their lips, and another ready signed and sealed in their 
pockets. It is quite true that Lord Salisbury’s prevarication 
in the House of Lords as to the Anglo-Russian Convention, 
the authenticity of which he led the country to doubt, was a 
most unfair and discreditable attempt to mislead public 
opinion, And it would have been quite true to add, what 
Mr. Lowe forgot, that Lord Salisbury misled the House 
of Lords still more gravely and still more deliberately, by 
denying that there was any new policy in hand in relation— 
as the House understood, and could not but understand—to 
Afghanistan, when he had afterwards to explain his words as 
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only meaning—what no one could possibly have 

them to mean—that there was no new policy in hand in 

to the trivial little Khanate of Khelat. No words could 
been used too strong to describe these deliberate att 
supersede the influence of the Houses of Parliament over 
foreign policy of the country; and if Mr. Lowe had } be 
his attack on the Government to this portion of it, we 
have had no qualification to make to the value of his 
Only when he accused the Government of intentionally wink, 
ing at jobbery and roguery,in order to prevent alienati 
supporters, did he allow his words to go beyond what the fact, 
sustain, and what the most moderate of Liberals TeCOgnige 
as absolutely true. 

Mr. Lowe was very manly, too, when he declared that so far 
as he is concerned, there is nothing in the old policy of Mr 
Gladstone’s Government which he wishes to retract. He ig 4 
hardened villain,” he says, The interests which he harassed 
he will harass still. He is not disposed to wear the white sheet 
for any part of the policy of the Gladstone Government. If hy 
came back to office now, he would still maintain the same coq. 
ciliatory attitude towards foreign Governments, the sam 
hearty desire for peace, the same wish to administer oy 
revenue economically and to cut down our high expendi 
and the same indifference to the desire of local bodies for ay 
exemption from local burdens which could only be granted a 
the cost of the country. 

On the whole, the speech is an exceedingly good one from 
“ the hardened villain’s ” point of view, but we wish that that 
had not been Mr. Lowe’s point of view—that he had taken Up, 
instead, the attitude of calm intellectual authority, for which he 
is so well fitted, but which he so seldom seems to assume, 
It is all very well to have the increasing irritation of the country 
at the manifold perversities of the Government expressed here 
and there ; for irritation—unreasonable irritation if you will 
—is the natural result of so long a course of tricky blunder 
as theirs. But we do not desire to see that accumulation of 
irritable feeling, natural enough in politicians who do not 
carefully weigh their words, reflected by such a man as Mr, 
Lowe. That he has been a hard-hitter all his life is true; and 
indeed, that is not the side of him which we should suppose it 
possible—or indeed, desirable—to change. But we would 
have his hard-hitting the hard-hitting proper to careful and 
accurate intellectual conviction, not the hard-hitting which 
comes of that store of inward annoyance which naturally grows 
up in ordinary minds as the result of a long course of perversity 
in others, and which as naturally, when it comes to expression, 
exceeds the proportions fairly due to such perversity. Mr. 
Lowe’s cast of mind is severe; but it should be, in form, the 
severity of exact conviction, and not, what is natural only tos 
genius like Mr. Bright’s, the severity of emotion which can 
rarely be proportioned exactly—or even approximately—to 
such conviction. 





THE AMERICAN ELECTIONS. 


HE victory of the American Republicans in the November 
Elections is more than a momentary blow for the Demo 
cratic party. Not only does it indicate that the majority wil 
probably be against the Democrats in the Presidential election 
of November next year, but it shows that they have obtained 
little hold over the rising generation in the United States 
This was their best hope for a long lease of power. They hed 
little chance of converting the generation which went through 
the war, which helped to defeat the South, and which had 
become embittered by the struggle and by the huge pecuniary 
losses inflicted by the great Secession; but this would by 
degrees matter little, if they could convert their children. 
Fourteen years, however, have now elapsed since the conclusion of 
the warin 1865, all the children between seven and sixteen of that 
period have become voters, and still the Democrats appear to 
have but a poor chance. The young men who are now between 
twenty-one and thirty, the most active manhood of the natiol, 
were never in the war, and are interested in it only as history; 
yet the majority of them remain faithful to the Republican 
party, which, after nineteen years’ unbroken possession of | 
executive authority, remains the most powerful in the natiod, 
and is now, according to all usual calculations, secure of the 
Presidency for another five years, and may possibly carry 
Legislatures too. If it does, no one under forty-five will evet 
have cast a vote under a Democratic President. The blow# 
the greater, because it was so nearly unexpected. The Demo 
crats have been boasting for three years that their candidate 








1876, Mr. Tilden, had a clear majority on the mass vote, they 
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« captured ” the House of Representatives, and they have 
Se aakaved that during Mr. Hayes’ uneventful reign their views 
been rapidly spreading among the people. If it were so, 
Se ies that they must win in these elections, for the im- 
portance of every victory just before the Presidential cam- 
: =» ig thoroughly understood, and the fighting, as the heavy 
yote shows, has been of the most determined character. Still, 
have sustained a terrible defeat. They have not, it is 
trae, lost New York, for the Republican victory there has 
heen due to a split between the two factions of the Demo- 
qatic party, which may be soldered up by throwing 
Mr. Tilden overboard ; but in every other section of the 
, they are crushed. Massachusetts is the representative 
State, and in spite of a candidate—General Butler— 
wo popular, that in Boston he had a majority of 20 per cent., 
the Democrats were beaten by 15,000. Wisconsin and Illinois 
are representative, corn-growing, Western States, and. in 
Wisconsin Republicans head the poll by 20,000 majority ; 
ghile in the great city of Illinois, Chicago, the party shows a 
in of 10,000 voters and a majority of 5,000. Pennsylvania is 
the representative Middle State, and in Pennsylvania the Re- 
blicans triumph by 43,000 ; while in Connecticut, a small 
State, which always shows the opinion of the Conservative 
dasses of the country, and which in 1876 returned De- 
mocrats, the Republicans elect an immense majority of the 
State Legislature. The returns, in fact, indicate that in 
every section of the Union, except the South, which 
remains solidly Democrat, the Republicans have not only 
remained firm, but have attracted large masses of men who 
usually, in quiet times, abstain from voting. The majority 
of the new generation,—the generation which knows not 
of the great war, must have decided against the Demo- 


crats, 

This result, which relieves the United States of a great 
danger, the reinvigoration of the party of State-rights, is due, 
we believe, to three causes,—one of them accidental, and two 
permanent. It is evident that Mr. Tilden is not a candidate 
who arouses any enthusiasm. Though personally amiable and 
very popular, he has no commanding past; he is a little too 
old, and he is, though, we believe, individually honest, and 
certainly free from any suspicion of corruption, a great deal 
too lenient to the tricksters and wire-pullers who trade upon 
his name. That, however, is a trifle, as he is now almost 
certain to be thrown over in favour of Senator Bayard, 
amuch stronger man; but distaste to him accentuates dis- 
like to the action of his party. They have shown their hands 
too soon. They have coquetted outrageously with the “ soft- 
money” party, even if they have not purchased its adhesion by 
secret concessions ; and they have done this just at the moment 
when a rapid revival of prosperity in the West, a revival 
which is shown in this month’s Macmillan, has given the 
farmers millions, has made the legal right to cheat creditors 
sem a matter of minor importance to debtors, or even dis- 
tinetly undesirable. When you have to pay interest on a 

depreciated money seems welcome, especially when 

the doubtful are told that it is legally honest and sound ; but 
when you have to receive a splendid payment, the belief in 
hard-cash as the only just medium of exchange is suddenly 
and powerfully revived. It is pleasanter to give than to receive 
“shin-plasters.” The Republicans have been thoroughly faithful 
to the economic truth, as against paper; and though they were 
shaky about silver, and many of them skulked in the agitation 
for “the dollar of our forefathers,” their leaders fought hard ; 
and experience has shown that that delusion had, from any 
point of view, very little in it. Very little additional silver is 
teen. The honest were not hurt, and the dishonest got 
nothing, except a chance of diminishing their indebted- 
ness slightly, say, twenty years hence. The people, therefore, 
have stood by the men who stood by payments in gold, to the 
immense relief of all who fear that the grand temptation of 
democracies will be an imperfect appreciation of the economic 
value of the Eighth Commandment. At the same time, how- 
ever, another influence came strongly to the side of the Re- 
publican candidates, It is extremely difficult, amidst the hail- 
storm of telegrams, rumours, summarised reports of trials, and 
sensational paragraphs, which comes from the South, to ascertain 
true social condition of the old Confederacy, but the 
belief about it in the North and West is evidently this :— 

Whites of the South, having mastered the Legislatures, 

are again pushing the State-rights doctrine, until there is 
danger that the black men and their sympathisers will have 
no rights left; that they will be driven from the polls by 
t, the elective officials refusing to protect them ; and that 


a civilisation based not upon slavery, but upon labour-laws 
framed in the interest of the employer, will growup in the South. 
The Northern statesmen believe that the way to prevent this is 
to “ protect” the dark voters by Federal authority, that 
is, in fact, by military force; and the Republicans are also of 
this opinion, which, whether well or ill founded, has had 
immense influence at the polls. It is impossible in any other 
way to explain Secretary Sherman’s otherwise most injudicious 
statement that the tone of the South is almost as bad as be- 
fore the war, or to understand the strong sympathy with the 
negro emigrants to Kansas, or to account for the extraordinary 
revival of the enthusiasm for General Grant. The people 
think there is danger in the South, and so thinking, they turn 
again to the General who defeated the South, and who, what- 
ever his political offences, during his term of office enabled every 
negro to vote as he would. They do not want him merely as 
Commander-in-Chief, but as head of the Executive, wielding the 
whole patronage of the Union, and determined to turn out 
every United States official, down to the Postmaster, who will 
not do his duty. It is this impression which has again made 
General Grant so popular that his progress through the States is 
one long ovation, and which has almost broken to pieces the 
calculations of the wire-pullers. They intended to choose 
between Secretary Sherman and Mr, Blaine, and will now in all 
probability be reduced to the alternatives of accepting General 
Grant or running a dark “ horse.” We like neither alternative, 
believing General Grant to be infinitely too lenient to corrupt 
politicians, and the “dark horse” plan to be deliberate 
gambling with national prosperity for stakes; but the pro- 
spect shows how attentively the North and West are watching 
the South, and how little they are satisfied with a condition 
of affairs which, if all is true that is alleged, redounds 
but little to the credit of Mr. Hayes. However that may 
be, the desire for hard money and for more vigorous Federal 
action in the South are certainties, and will probably give 
the Republicans, if they commit no great blunder, a heavy 
majority next year. 

It is very curious that in America, as in England, the revival 
of Liberal feeling should be so synchronous with the revival 
of prosperity. Is it, perchance, that men grow timid, and there- 
fore Conservative, in hard times, or is it that the adventurous 
spirit which makes nations prosperous breaks out simul- 
taneously in many departments of life ? Or is it, as it may be, 
purely a recurrent accident, watched for too short a period to 
enable us to accept it as a law? 





THE PROPOSED SUBSTITUTE FOR FREE-TRADE. 


HE Pall Mall Gazette has now for some time been publish- 
ing, with a great deal of parade, a strictly individual view of 

its own as to the only “ practical ” mode of extending Free-trade, 
—a mode which it scornfully contrasts with that of the Free- 
traders of thirty or forty years ago, as at once more practical, 
more statesmanlike, and more patriotic. It contends that as a 
mere economic doctrine, Free-trade does not’ advance at all, 
and shows no sign of advance; while in connection with the 
political doctrines with which it was associated by the leaders 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League, it not only fails to advance, 
but excites just prejudices which make it positively retrograde. 
The abstract theory that by handicapping the natural advan- 
tages of special localities for special forms of production, with 
the artificial burdens of protective duties, you do not really 
profit the people protected, but in reality injure them as 
much as you injure those who are thus saddled with an extra 
burden, is too abstract, the Pall Mali seems to think, to 
win its way at all against the ignorance and prejudice of class- 
interests. And as for the notion that commercial prosperity,even 
when you have got it by the help of Free-trade, will dissipate 
national jealousies and put an end to war, it is not only a pure 
delusion, but a very mischievous delusion, which has tended 
to weaken the wholesome earnestness of national policy, and to 
put those statesmen who entertain it off their guard against 
the competition of their rivals and the plots of their enemies. 
So far, we should go a good way with the Pall Mall. We 
entirely concur that mere commercial interest hardly weighs 
a feather in the scale against any legitimate national en- 
thusiasm, and that the true doctrine of Free-trade, simple as 
it is, is not simple enough, and does not usually appeal to any 
sufficiently well-organised body of self-interest, to overcome 
the great obstacles which the producing classes of most 
countries, thinking for themselves alone, and not for the 
people at large, manage to place in its way. But to admit 





this, as we heartily do, and to admit that the Pall Mall has 
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discovered in the tendency of people of the same race to 
form large Customs Unions among themselves, and impose 
heavy duties on the imports of all the rest of the world, 
a substantial and practical substitute for the more direct 
extension of Free-trade, are very different things indeed. The 
truth is that in the negative part of its doctrine the Pall 
Mail is right ; in the positive view, on which it so much prides 
itself, and which it produces for fresh glorification once or twice a 
month, it has found a mare’s-nest, and nothing better. 

It is true, no doubt, as the Pall Mall maintains, that Free- 
trade, which can win no way at all in the American Union by 
virtue of its intellectual merits as a doctrine, was nevertheless 
established for the full area of the United States by virtue of the 
constitution of the Union, which refused permission to any one 
State to treat any other State as either politically or com- 
mercially foreign to it. And the effect, of course, has been 
that within this vast tract of country there has been com- 
plete Free-trade, from a time preceding even any general 
grasp of the doctrine of Free-trade, up to the present 
moment. But when this is dwelt upon as any adequate 
compensation for the Protective system which the American 
Union has so eagerly adopted against all foreigners, we must 
ask at what price this internal Free-trade has been gained. It 
is extremely doubtful whether the Free-trade between the dif- 
ferent States of the Union is half as beneficial, commer- 
cially, to the people of the Union, as Free-trade between 
each one of these States and France and England, without the 
Free-trade amongst themselves, would be. Free-trade amongst 
a number of communities a very large proportion of which are 
engaged in the same class of productive operations, while they 
protect themselves by high duties against the very communi- 
ties with which they most need unrestricted intercourse, 
is Free-trade of a very lame kind indeed. Agricultural 
communities gain infinitely more by Free-trade with 
communities noted for highly organised manufactures, than 
they gain by any sort of extension of Free-trade with 
other agricultural communities. That the commercial union 
amongst the States of America is good, so far as it goes, 
is obvious enough; but to represent it as in any way such 
a triumph for Free-trade as would be gained through unre- 
stricted intercourse with one or two of the greatest of the 
European States, is a blunder. Of course we know that, on so 
great a continent, the agriculture of the north is very different 
indeed from the agriculture of the south, and also that in the 
north-east there is a real beginning of manufacturing organisa- 
tion which is of great use to the west and south. Still, it 
remains true that Free-trade with one or two great European 
States would probably advance the commerce of most of the 
American States far more effectually than Free-trade with all 
the States of the Union. 

And the same precisely may be said of the Free-trade 
amongst the members of the Swiss Federation, and the Free- 
trade among the members of the great German Federation. 
The defect of such Free-trade is that, good though 
it be, as far as it goes, it goes such a very little 
way, being, indeed, Free-trade between exactly those States 
which have the same class of natural advantage for pro- 
ducing the same kind of things, and very few for producing 
different kinds of things. And yet this is the only kind of 
Free-trade which the tendency to political homogeneity 
among States of the same race-stock, tends to produce, 
—though it is precisely the least efficient kind, in relation to 
the complementing of one country’s advantages and energies 
by those of another country. And observe this, that 
apparently the extension, for political reasons, of this sort 
of Free-trade, is the special occasion chosen for the ex- 
aggeration of the Protective system in relation to the traffic 
with those countries which could be of far greater commercial 
use to the protected States than any of their own group. 
What new countries like America, with virgin soil, most need, 
is free intercourse with old countries where capital is plentiful, 
where industry is highly organised, and where that industry is 
not in the main,—unless it be for half-grown, half-manufactured 
articles like wine,—agricultural. What comparatively poor, cold, 
and barren countries like Germany most need, is free intercourse 
with countries of larger capital, richer soils, and softer climates. 
But the political union which the Pall Mall extols as a substi- 
tute for Free-trade, not only fails to give this free intercourse 
with countries whose productions complement the productions 
of the federation,—but artificially enhances the motive for 
obstructing it, by sowing political jealousies, and so causing 
the need for heavy taxation and great armies. Germany is in- 
ereasing her embargoes on the products which her people need 








most, at the very moment when she proposes to ¢ 
Customs Union to a new German-speaking people. The Jj be 
States of America have long practised the art of maki al 
they suppose,—the foreigner pay the cost of American 
whereas, in fact, they have themselves paid far more hearin 
their loans, than if they had paid the whole interest for 
their own pockets. In a word, the political union whichn by 
to have done so much more for Free-trade than F rg 
itself, has actually done hardly anything. And the 

is that in future it may do much more mischief than j 
will do good. Supposing, for instance,—what looks Tie, 
—that the new German Union fosters a bitterer ,” 
tagonism both to Russia and France than would haye 4 
vailed without it, the effect, commercially speaking wil 5 
far more disastrous than beneficent. It is quite certain 
that the political union amongst the American States 
wholesome and wise, as we have always held it to 
be,—was the real cause of the great war which hag 
the taxation of the Union what it is, and the protectiye 
system what it is, so that there, again, political yqj 
whatever it has done for the extinction of slavery has 
inflicted a very severe wound on Free-trade. And in gene 
we suspect that the tightening of the bonds between hom, 
geneous States, is often the beginning of a war of both ams 
and tariffs between heterogeneous States. On the whole, it is 
obvious that the Pall Mail's practical substitute for Free. 
trade is no substitute at all ; and that however poor the Prospect 
of universal Free-trade may be, political unions i 
when fostered by a jealousy of other States—will not improy 
that prospect. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE. 


pene months may seem a not very inadequate tem 
for the existence of a Royal Commission which has no 
travelling to do, nor, apparently, many witnesses to examine, 
It has proved too short, however, for the Royal Commission 
on the Sale, Exchange, and Resignation of Ecclesiastical Bene. 
fices. The final cause of a Commission’s existence is the pro- 
duction of a Report. By the merits or demerits of that, 
its members must be content to be judged. Now, the Report 
of the Church Patronage Commissioners may be very good, a 
far as it goes, but undoubtedly it goes but a very little way. 
The Commissioners make certain recommendations, the 
adoption of which, we willingly allow, would work a consider. 
able improvement in the existing state of things. But they 
give us no means of ascertaining to what extent these rm 
commendations are practicable, and no reasons why other 
and more sweeping changes would be impracticable. It 
is almost impossible to deal with Church patronage— 
quite impossible unless we are prepared to deal with it after 
a very revolutionary fashion—without knowing something 
of its history and something of its statistics. Upon this latter 
point, the Report simply says,—“ Nor should it be forgotten 
that a large amount of property has been invested under 
existing laws in private patronage, and that the total value of 
livings in the control of private patrons exceeds that of livings 
in public patronage.” We are anxious not to forget thes 
facts, but the process of remembering them would have bee 
made a good deal easier, if the admonition had been accom 
panied by a few figures. As it.is, it stands as much by iteli 
as the exhortation of Charles I. to Bishop Juxon. Whatis 
the number of benefices in private and public patronage re 
spectively? What is the annual per-centage of advowsons 
and next presentations that are bought and sold? Has the 
market value of advowsons risen or fallen, in comparison with 
that of other descriptions of property? These are only 4 
sample of the statistical inquiries which suggest themselves to 
a reader of this Report, and to not one of them does he get 
an answer, or even an indication where to look for an answet. 
The Commissioners begin by stating their perfect agree 
ment with the opinion, expressed in the Report of the 
Committee on Church Patronage, that such patronage “par 
takes of the nature of a trust, to be exercised for the spit 
benefit of the parishioners,” and consequently, that “ all exet- 
cise of the rights of patronage without due regard to 
interests of the parishioners should, so far as possible, be 
restrained by law.” Neither the Lords’ Committee nor the 
Commission seem to have reflected what an extraordinary 
that must be which can be bought and sold like any other 
kind of property, which has an ascertainable money value, 
any other kind of property, and on the exercise of which 
Court which specially deals with Trustees has never had ot 
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claimed any control. As a statement of the light in which 
Church patronage ought to be regarded, it is perfectly true ; 
astatement of the light in which Church patronage is re- 
. it is in the highest degree optimist. At least, if the 
right of presenting to livings is a trust, the buyers of advow- 
sons must be credited with an extraordinary passion for dis- 
ing the function of trustees. Complaints are sometimes 
heard of the difficulty of as aaa 4 ot — — of 
oa settlements, and the like. It might be worth while to try 
Seomerianent of putting this form of trust up to auction. The 
Isbours of the Commission are, - — greatly —— by 
nient an assumption. i gran a ure 
en is a trust, it ts easy to suggest improvements in the 
methods in which it is at present dealt with. There is some incon- 
sistency, however, between the unhesitating assertion of the Com- 
missioners that Church patronage is a trust, and their determina- 
tion not to recommend the prohibition of the sale of advowsons 
—s perpetual right of exercising that trust. The only limitation 
on this sale which they propose has reference to the manner in 
which it is effected. There seems to be something especially 
shocking to the Commissioners, in the notion of the perpetual 
right of presentation to a cure of souls being transferred by the 
guctioneer’s hammer. If their recommendation is adopted, 
the vendor's solicitor will have to discover the highest 
bidder by some less simple and satisfactory process than 
open competition. Further, they are of opinion that 
though the patron may sell the advowson or perpetual right 
of presentation, he ought not to be allowed to sell the right 
of making a particular presentation. For ourselves, we hold 
that almost any change which tends to bring more forcibly 
before patrons of livings the fact that they owe a real duty 
to the parishioners of whom the man they appoint to a 
benefice will have the spiritual care, will be a benefit. But 
it would not be easy to bring forward any argument for for- 
bidding the sale of next presentations which would not 
equally apply to the sale of advowsons, or any objection to 
forbidding the sale of advowsons which would not equally apply 
to the sale of next presentations. If patronage is in unfit hands, 
anything which takes it out of such hands is an advantage 
to the Church, and it is plain that there are many cases in which 
s patron who felt himself unfit to exercise the trust vested in 
him might divest himself of that trust for a single turn or succes- 
sively, for such turns as occurred during his life, though he 
might not be willing to sell the patronage out-and-out. At 
the same time, we do not in the least deny the force of the 
Commissioners’ argument that the varied system of patronage 
which now prevails “‘ has the advantage of interesting in it all 
classes of the community [this, by the way, is rather an un- 
qualified assertion], and of ensuring, within reasonable limits, 
the due representation of corresponding varieties of thought 
and opinion in the ministry of the National Church.” All 
that we contend is, that it is impossible to frame a theoretical 
justification for the sale of advowsons; and that if private 
patronage is to be retained for the sake of certain practical 
advantages accidentally belonging to it,—the true safeguards 
against abuse will be found rather in the limitation of its 
— than in that of its sale. 
me limitation of this kind the Commissioners propose. 
They recommend that the power already possessed by the 
Bishop of refusing institution on the ground of the presentee 
not being persona idonea, shall be extended to want of physical 
capacity for the duties of the particular cure, too great or in- 
sufficient age, immorality after ordination, not purged by sub- 
sequent good-conduct (Lord Midleton and Mr. Jeune very 
reasonably suggest that this provision should be extended to 
immorality before ordination) and want of sufficient testimonials. 
ee? ayer recommend that the fact of the presentation 
8 published in the parish church at least six weeks 
before institution, and that ons resident baptised householders 
—is this intended as a compromise between communicants 
ey a ’—may object to the appointment of a pre- 
,»0n the ground of physical incapacity or immorality, 
the objections raised being tried at the aa of the parishioners 
by the Dean of Arches, or the Judge of the Chancery Court of 
York, Thus the parishioners might successfully resist an ap- 
Polntment if the presentee were lame or paralysed, or if he 
were or had recently been living a grossly immoral life. The 
Commissioners regard this as an important security against 
abuse, but as they tell us nothing, even in the most general 
rms, of the state of parishes in which the patronage is in 
Private hands, as compared with that of parishes in which the 
Patronage is in public hands, it is difficult to say whether we 
‘gree with the Commissioners or not. Physical incapacity and 








immorality ought to be objections to a presentee, even in the 
eyes of the most negligent patron. If the Commissioners are 
right in assuming that they are not objections, the inhabitants 
= too quickly be given an opportunity of making them 
such, 

There are several minor suggestions which are quite on a 
level, in point of practical utility, with the principal recom- 
mendations. No one can desire to see donatives retained ; or 
the profits of a living diverted from their original object, the 
spiritual benefit of the parishioners, to the payment of an in- 
cumbent’s debts; or that any benefices should continue to be 
given away by direct popular election. On the other hand, we are 
unable to see why a Bishop, who is, presumably, capable of 
distributing his own patronage judiciously, should be obliged, 
in the case of livings falling to his gift by lapse, to surrender 
his responsibility toa Board of diocesan trustees. If a Bishop 
is fit to give away one living, he is fit to give away another. 
And we entirely agree with Mr. Venables, in regretting that 
the Commissioners have not suggested the creation of some 
kind of diocesan trust, for the purchase of adyowsons from 
patrons desirous to sell them. 








THE “CORNHILL” ON ART. 
AX eloquent writer in the Cornhill Magazine, signing himself 
“TH. Q.,” advances what, so far as it goes, we believe to 
be a true account of all Art,—that it is, in different regions, by 
means of words, or tones, or forms and colours, the chief vehicle 
of expression. The writer says, truly enough :— 


“Tf we look back through the records of past ages, back even to 
the very dawn of civilisation, we find one fact of human life con- 
tinually presenting itself: this is, the need of man for expression— 
his overmastering desire, not only to enjoy, but to show that he 
enjoys—not only for conquest, but also for triumph. There seems to 
be some inherent tendency which compels mankind to record their 
sorrows and their joys, to leave upon the earth some trace of their 
presence. The earliest traces we can find of Art show us that its 
birth was due to this impulse; the rhythmic song of the savage was 
raised in moments of rejoicing or mourning; the adorning of his 
face with paint, and his head with feathers, was but another way of 
expressing his joy in battle and his confidence in victory. However 
the idea first dawned in the world, to whatever aecident it was due, 
it can hardly be doubted that even amongst savage tribes the power 
of measured sound is recognised to be expressive of some feelings in 
their nature which cannot otherwise find vent. This I believe to be 
the fundamental fact concerning the origin of Art, namely, that it 
gave expression to a new element in man’s nature.” 


And he further defines the element which gives its highest 
value to all great Art, as the power which lurks in the special 
medium chosen,—be it painting, or sculpture, or music, or 
rhythm and verse, to supplement the ordinary capacity for 
expression contained in common speech and common gesture :— 


“Tf we grant, then, that it was owing to its power of giving ade- 
quate representation to the whole nature of man that Art became 
the exponent of his emotions, we may well be asked, Why it was 
that only in harmonies of colour and sound would this whole nature 
be shown? Why is it that language cannot give the same degree of 
meaning? To this, I can only suggest a possible answer. For our 
definite thoughts and emotions, we can find words which shall paint 
them with far greater clearness than Art can ever do; the emotion 
of poets, for instance, can be analysed and detailed in prose to a far 
greater extent than would be possible in either a picture or a poem, 
though in the latter we might give an instance of the passion that 
should light up our prose analysis with a fuller meaning. But when 
the spiritual element has to be grasped in words, we find ourselves 
comparatively powerless; our instrument is not subtle enough for the 
tune we wish to play upon it, words are too hard, cold, and definite to 
express the feeling we would put into them. Here it is that Art steps 
in to our rescue, talking to us, as it were, in two languages at once, 
supplementing the deficiencies of language by the harmonies of 
colour and line. The subject and its correct drawing may well be 
compared to language expressing the emotion and the thought; the 
combinations of line and colour, by which the artist expresses his 
idea, stand in the relation of the spiritual element to the rest of the 
picture. And as it is true that the vital power of any scene or beauty 
is one which we alone cannot put into words, so the vital power of 
any work of great Art is that spiritual element which has unconsci- 
ously to itself breathed its influence over the master’s mind and his 
hands’ work.” 


Now, we have not the least doubt that this is true, so far 
as it goes, as a theory of Art. But does it go very far? 
Undoubtedly, in all great statues, in all great buildings, in all 
great pictures, in all great poems, there is some triumph of 
expressive power which could not otherwise have been 
achieved. But we do not think that this view goes far 
enough to decide such an issue as that which “ H. Q.” seems 
to think decided by it,—the issue, namely, between himself and 
Mr. Ruskin :— 

“Tt is impossible in speaking on this topic to avoid mentioning 
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the name of him who has given the world the most eloquent and 
deeply thought-out criticism of our age, Mr. Ruskin. I do not pro- 
pose to mention here the incalculable services he has rendered to the 
cause of Art, nor to attempt to define the few points where, as it 
seems to me, his system is somewhat weak: it is sufficient if I 
remind my readers that the acceptance of Mr. Ruskin’s theories 
necessarily entails the acceptance of a certain system of morality, 
and can hardly be disassociated from a certain form of religion. Now 
it is my firm conviction that the power of Art over the human mind 
does not stand or fall with any system of morality whatever, though 
I, of course, do not mean thereby to insinuate that the two are in 
any way opposed, or that there is not between them mutual action 
and reaction. Moreover, at the present time, when religious opinion 
is shaken to the very roots, it seems particularly necessary that Art 
should, if possible, rest upon no special moral or religious sanction. 
In this paper I have attempted to indicate the chief grounds upon 
which the claims of Art rest—to hint at the source of its influence. 
For the inadequacy of the treatment I entreat the kind consideration 
of my readers, it being beyond my power to give, within the limits to 
which a magazine article is necessarily confined, more than a few 
suggestions towards the elucidation of so wide a subject.” 

Now, surely to define Art as a special medium of ex- 
pression on all the various subjects on which the common 
media of expression are apt to fail us, does not in any way 
decide the question as to whether you may or may not 
assume that what you express must bear some relation, 
or need bear no relation, to what men ought to express. 
“H. Q.” himself appears in some parts of his paper to 
shrink from saying that all feeling which you cannot ade- 
quately express by the ordinary means, may use the help of 
Art to express itself by artistic means,—or that so long as the 
expression is made the more efficient by these means, the Art 
is good,—or that you have no right at all, from the artist’s 
point of view, to inquire anything concerning the nature of the 
feeling expressed, so long as Art has really furnished you with 
a new and adequate instrument for expressing it. Thus he writes 
as follows :— 

“T maintain further that the vital quality in all fine Art is the pre- 
sence of this spiritual element, this deeper insight which endows with 
new meaning whatever it touches. And regarding this element as 
the highest in man’s nature, I consider that to be the highest Art in 
which the proportion of the spiritual insight to the intellectual mean- 
ing and the sensuous perception is the greatest.’’ 

But why, if Art is simply and solely the medium of fuller 
expression, should it be a condition of all the finest Art that 
it should embody “ this spiritual element?” One might admit 
that the more subtle the emotion to be expressed, the greater 
was the triumph of expressing it. But if Art be simply the 
medium of expressing what, without it, is inexpressible, surely 
its greatest triumph depends not in any degree on the quality 
of the emotion to be expressed, but solely on the difficulty of 
the problem solved in its expression. We are not here argu- 
ing for our own belief, which is quite opposed to that 
view. We do not agree at all with the Cornhill writer, 
if he means that Art has nothing at all to do with 
morality or religion. That it has nothing to do with any 
particular system of morality or religion,—that is, with 
any particular theory of it,—may be true; but that it has very 
much indeed to do with the principles of true morality and true 
religion, whatever their theory may be, we hold very firmly. 
And we incline to think that in the passage we have just quoted, 
“ H. Q.,” more or less unconsciously perhaps, implies that he, 
too, holds the same. Why shonld it be the greatest triumph of 
Art to express the “ element in man’s nature? The 
highest element is by no means necessarily the most difficult 
element to express by means of Art. If Art be merely a new 
medium of expression,—and it is quite conceivable that sometimes 
it might take a very great deal more artistic power to express 
a lower but subtler and more complex mood of feeling ade- 
quately, than to express this spiritual element adequately,— 
the highest Art would not show itself in expressing the 
highest not the Cornhill critic see that 
in reality he is going over to Mr. Ruskin’s camp after 
all, at least so far as this, that he will not admit the most 
exquisite and adequate expression of any type of merely sensuous 
feeling to rank so high as an adequate expression of that “higher”’ 
phase of feeling which is blended of what is spiritual and 
intellectual as well as sensuous. What does that involve, if not 
this,—that the standard of Art and the standard of human 
character have the closest relation to each other,—a true parallel- 
ism; that Art is something more than the mere medium of expres- 
sion ; that itis the medium of expression of what is noble much 
more than of what is ignoble, and that it cannot choose by pre- 
ference what is ignoble to express, when it would have been 
something nobler, without falling 


highest ”’ 


feeling. Does 


possible to blend with it 
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from its high standard? In a word, though it is not the fun. 
tion of Art to determine what is the highest and trust 
the subjects of human expression, yet’ its standard inaih alt 
fall short of this highest and truest, however it may reed 
grope its way in finding it out, without failing in its function 
as Art. A school of purely sensuous Art, for instance which 
aimed at expressing the lower human passions Withon 
blending them, or, at all events, without contrasting them, 
with that which ennobles human passions, would, unless y, 
greatly mistake, be branded by the Cornhill critic ag a fal 
school. But if so, it is not expression simply, at which Ax 
should aim. It is at the highest kind of expression i 
the theme treated. Tn other words, if there be ALY morality o 
religion indigenous in man, Art cannot ignore them and treat 
human subjects as if it knew nothing of what high moral 
and true religion are, except at the risk of forfeiting its ow, 
position as Art. 

There is one important point which the Cornhill Critic does 
not expressly notice, but which is, we think, implied in his 
definition of the true function of Art. The subject take 
should, says our critic, very justly, always have on it the im. 
press of the mind of the artist, of the feeling which was Upper. 
most in that mind when he beheld the scene which he portrayed, 
or when he conceived the vision which he translates for 
into sound or colour, That is most true; but does it not 
imply that the violent Art which endeavours to prodnce 
those who contemplate it the same effect which the actual 
scene portrayed, if beheld in real life, would produce, is neces. 
sarily false? It is false Art for a sculptor to try and give y 
the exact feeling which we should have in beholding Laocoon 
and his sons crushed to death by serpents. It is false Art for 
a painter to try and create in us the feelings which would k 
uppermost, if we had actually seen Macbeth return reeking with 
blood from the murder of Duncan. It is false Art for a musi 
cian to try and make us feel exactly what we should feel, if a 
storm at sea were threatening us moment by moment with 
destruction. The truest tragedy does not make us shed tears, 
as we should really shed them if actual beholders of the 
tragic fate we contemplate. On the contrary, it gives w 
the deepest sense of exalted pleasure, a pleasure absolutely 
inconsistent with the attitude of beholding what is piteou 
and irremediable. And the reason is, that the aim of 
the tragedian is to mirror these events as they pass through 
a contemplative mind which sees the end from the be 
ginning, and which discovers a harmony in that which tothe 
individual actor was chaos. Shakespeare gave us only somuch 
of the blood and horror of an assassination as was necessary to 
make us feel the relation of that blood and horror to the signi- 
ficance of the event as a whole,—not nearly so much as we should 
have seen of them, if we had been witnesses summoned to give 
evidence against the assassin on his trial. All true Art presents 
real life as it is reflected in a great imagination, and not as itis 
seen, bit by bit, in real life. We do not shrink with hortor 
when Mary Stuart, in “ The Abbot,” betrays to her own attend. 
ants her deep sense of her own guilt, as we should have shrank 
if we had been one of them. On the contrary, we feel the true 
exaltation caused by a great imaginative picture. We se, 
—as the great author saw,—the relation of the Queen's 
crime and her remorse to the long, slow imprisonment 
which may in some degree have expiated it, the blight it 
threw on the innocent and loyal hearts of those who believed in 
her, the compensation which, in spite of that blight, they 
gained by the depth of their own enthusiastic loyalty,—in short, 
we see something of the sad pageantry of the life of Courts when 
acting on a nature far too feeble, and yet, in one sense, too hard, 
for just government ; we see something of the Nemesis of crime, 
and something, too, of the Nemesis of history. But all thist 
would have been as impossible for one of Mary’s attendants t 
have seen at the time, as it was impossible for Sir Walter Scott to 
ignore it; and there lies the difference between true Art and 
true record of life. And even in landscape Art, where there 
may be no visible human element at all, the triumph of the 
artist lies of course, in suggesting such feelings as have 
dominated himself while gazing on the scene he depicts. 
We imagine that on this point the Cornhill critic would quite 
agree with us; that he regards Art as the effort not to depict the 
transitory feelings with which actual life fills active spectators 
but rather the feelings with which certain passages of this 
fill a mind which has time and capacity to conceive them fully, 
calmly, and with the maturity and wholeness of imaginative 
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yision. But we differ from him where he seems to maintain that 
Art is jndependent of the true view,—whatever that may be, 
_of the moral and spiritual nature of man. On the contrary, 
we hold most firmly that true Art in dealing with human 
nature must assume some view, and if it is to be the highest 
Art, must assume a true view, of the moral and religious nature 
of the being it delineates. 
CONGENITAL WASTEFULNESS. 
NOTABLE pauper is said to have died last week in 
Chorlton Workhouse, at the age of sixty-four. The 
Clerk to the Board, who may be presumed to know the facts, 
informed the Guardians that the deceased, Charles Cartwright, 
was a man of education, and had once possessed very con- 
siderable means. He had run through two fortunes, one of 
£40,000 and one of £80,000, spending the money, it would seem, 
chiefly in an ostentatious style of life, and when utterly desti- 
tute had betaken himself to the workhouse, where he lived 
quietly, and apparently contentedly, for many years, ecarn- 
ing & few luxuries for himself by writing poems for the 
country papers, and sermons for neighbouring clergymen. 
Occasionally his friends would take him away and grant 
him an allowance, but their efforts were always useless, as 
he instantly resumed his old habits, frequented the dearest 
restaurants, smoked the most expensive cigars, and drove about 
incabs. At last he died, in the workhouse, having never, the 
Clerk thought, been unhappy, though the Chairman on that 
point snubbed the Clerk, asking if he supposed that any con- 
tented man would ever write sermons. We are not, of course, 
responsible for the story, which we take from a Manchester 
paper; but there is nothing priimd facie improbable in it, though 
it might be necessary, if the exact truth were wanted, to halve 
or quarter the two fortunes; for every one has known in his 
own experience an instance or two of the strange disease which 
we have called “ congenital wastefulness,” which seems incur- 
able, and which every year contributes its quota to the “ human 
drift” always filling the wards of English workhouses. The 
extent of that drift is often misapprehended. A politician 
with unusual means of knowing the truth once told us that this 
was the one fact in connection with the working of the Poor- 
law which most Englishmen did not know,—that from a third 
toa half of the adult indoor paupers in the kingdom con- 
stituted a “human drift,” a residuum from the population of 
persons who, from accident, mental weakness, long-continued 
drinking, or physical infirmities, could not, under any cir- 
cumstances, be relied on to earn their own living. But for 
poor-relief or charity, they must die horribly. To these must be 
added a few whom ill-luck attends so persistently, that their 
lives seem to be one continuous misfortune—and a con- 
tinuous misfortune is as conceivable as a temporary one— 
and many in whom wastefulness seems to be a congenital 
mental disease. They are not merely expensive persons. Ex- 
pensive people are very often not essentially extravagant, being 
perfectly capable of economy, and even of parsimony, after a 
certain limit, fixed in their own minds, has been reached or 
passed. They will not live, so to speak, upon a thousand a 
year, but if they have two thousand they are perfectly capable 
of putting away five hundred, their mental standard of needful 
expenditure being fifteen hundred. Men of this kind are 
ruined every year in heaps, and their friends denounce their 
extravagance; but they are not so much extravagant as 
unable to practice self-denial before an ideal standard 
of comfort or freedom existing in their own minds has been 
reached. They are not so much weak or incapable as dominated 
by an ideal, usually, but not always, of the baser and more 
selfish kind,—a passion, for instance, for a certain luxurious 
order in the household, which, of all “reasonable” fancies, 
costs most money. We have known such a man, for instance, 
insist that his wife should have a maid, when the butcher had 
gone unpaid for years ; yet, on inheriting a thousand a year, he 
showed himself a saving man. His necessity was that his wife 
should not be unattended. Nor are these spendthrifts exactly 
extravagant, or rather, they are much more. The merely extra- 
Vagant man has usually in him a high appreciation of money, 
revels in the luxuries it will bring rather than in expenditure 
itself, and constantly developes, at some turning-point or other 
of his life, an inclination to the gentlemanly vice of 
avarice. The great majority of extravagant men, and still 
more of extravagant women, are very greedy of money, and 
realy to do things to obtain it of which pradent people, or even 





ordinary Englishmen, whose character is generally one of prud- 
ence shot with a disposition to occasional extravagance, would 
be heartily ashamed. The true spendthrifts, who arrive ulti- 
mately at the workhouse, are very different from these. They 
seem to be absolutely impatient of the possession of money, 
to be eager to be rid of it, to be without a conception 
of its value, or of its relation to the things they want. 
They seem to like cost, and would rather give a sove- 
reign to a cabman for a shilling ride, than be at the trouble 
of waiting till the change was counted. They appear, in fact, 
impatient of money till it is changed into something else, 
usually perishable,—a state of mind which, to most men, seems 
impossible, but is so frequent and so well marked that it has 
added a proverb to the colloquial tongue. Nothing is commoner 
than to hear a man described as one whose “ money burns a 
hole in his pocket,” who frets under the possession of cash till 
he has, in some way or other, usually a senseless way, got rid 
of his resources. The impulse even exists, and exists strongly 
sometimes, in men who are aware of it and are vexed 
by it, as by any other weakness or selfishness they have 
detected in themselves, and who take elaborate and usually 
futile precautions against it. There must be scores of men, 
educated men, in London alone, who habitually leave their 
money at home, feeling a certainty that if they keep it about 
them they will be impelled, as by a passion they cannot master, 
to fling it away before they return home. One would have 
thought that the self-control necessary to induce the man to 
leave his money at home would be strong enough to induce him 
to keep it in his possession, but it is not so; and there are 
spendthrifts who, while they would fling away their last 
sovereign, if they had it in gold, become, when it comes to draw- 
ing a cheque, ordinarily prudent men. The momentary check 
dissipates the momentary desire. 

The spendthrift passion, when it rises to the kind of mania 
which, if the Chorlton Guardians’ story is true, must have pos- 
sessed Charles Cartwright, seems to the majority of Englishmen 
who have sense enough to observe, so abnormal and unaccount- 
able, that it is regarded and treated as a mania, and rather ex- 
cused than condemned, on the distinct ground that it cannot be 
consistent with perfect mental health. We believe, however, 
that it is consistent, and that it has a discoverable root 
in very ordinary character. It has been the ill-luck of 
the writer to be compelled to study the mania in several 
separate instances, and he has become convinced that 
its cause is neither carelessness, nor indifference to money, 
nor want of foresight,—but uncontrollable, or at least wncon- 
trolled, secret wilfulmess. Modern manners constrain men 
to such a degree, at least as regards external conduct, that we 
are apt to forget how strong wilfulness in some men is, and how 
liable it is to become abnormally powerful in the few directions 
in which it can be exercised without discredit. The delight of 
the wilful is to indulge the will, to feel power, especially in small 
things; and in their expenditure they can indulge the desire almost 
to the utmost. Money is nothing to them buta source of power, 
and as a source of power they use it, in little things as in large, 
senselessly or wisely, selfishly or generously, according to their 
dispositions. If the desire to give is in them, they give, with- 
out reference to their banker’s account. If the wish is merely 
to escape trouble, they pay all they have with them; the object 
is not the possession of anything, as it is with the extravagant, 
but the gratification momentarily of the momeutary will. 
Many spendthrifts never accumulate possessions at all. The 
lad of this kind with a hundred a year will spend half of it on 
hansoms, because his will, constantly arising, is to go quickly or 
avoid fatigue; and the man with five thousand a year will 
give, or fling away, or waste fifty thousand of his fortune, rather 
than deny himself his grand pleasure, which he detines to him- 
self as having his own way at once. He does not want to secure 
anything, but to do something which happens to involve exces- 
sive cost. If he likes trees, he must have trees, as Louis XLV. 
had them, in a desert. Charles Cartwright probably disliked 
the workhouse as much as most men, but when taken out 
of it the dominant wilfulness revived, and was gratified in 
the only possible way, by expenditure, till his relatives gave 
him up. The expenditure was, it is said, on luxuries; but he 
certainly was not luxurious, or he would not have stopped in a 
workhouse, living on workhouse fare. He did not want luxuries 
particularly, but he did want, with an overmastering crave, to 
enjoy his own will, to go his own way, to make his volition 
executive, even about the quality of his cigar. The disposition, 
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under favouring circumstances, produces Theebau, or Caligula, 
or any other tyrant, and under restrictive circumstances pro- 
duces the true spendthrift, the man who, to use Lytton Bulwer’s 
illustration, if he wants to hit a sparrow, and is standing on 
grass, will shy half-crowns at it. 

What is the cure? There is none, except the cultivation of 
self-control, the want of which is in this matter very often not 
detected until it is too late. The boy is seen to throw away 
his money, but that is set down to foolishness, not abnormal 
wilfulness, until it is too late to apply the necessary compres- 
sion, and give the will tone to resist mere wilfulness. In the 
man, there is no cure except the strong constraint of circum- 
stance, and to that the spendthrift should be left, as to the 
only benefactor who can do real good. A week’s hunger may bea 
cure, but nothing short of that kind of pressure is of the least use, 
and even that very often fails. We doubt if hunger would have 
taught Leigh Hunt, as described by his friends, not by Charles 
Dickens, to keep his money; and the next thing to hunger, 
workhouse life, had no influence whatever upon the pauper who 
died last week at Chorlton. He was not lazy, and he was not 
truly contented. He could write sermons for shillings to buy a 
few things with, but he could not, when he had money, forego 
the one gratification it gave him,—the realisation of his own 
momentary will. It is in most of us, we fear, this spendthrift 
instinct, but mosb of us keep it within bounds. 





“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” AT THE LYCEUM. 
HAT no artist has so much actual enjoyment of success as 
the actor, and that no fame is so evanescent as his, has 

been generally accepted as a truth. But only the first 
part of the saying is altogether true; the last part 
will, at least, bear modification. Were it entirely and un- 
failingly true, neither actors nor spectators would be beset by 
traditions, no fulfilled renown would interpose its laurels be- 
tween the student-artist and the dramatist’s creation; or stir 
the air about his audience with the distant echo of its 
trumpets. On the contrary, the traditions of the great actors 
of the past are always with us,—and although we cannot 
point to handiwork of theirs in stone or on canvas, they are 
the most interesting of memories, because the aiguillon of 
curiosity and question pricks all discussion of them. Did 
Garrick give this passage soP Did the Siddons make that 
point? And what was Edmund Kean’s reading? They come 
to the play with us, when it is a great play, and the 
actors are great actors, or approaching greatness, and is not 
that the survival of fame? Of all plays, The Merchant of 
Venice is that one which the spectator would, we fancy, go to 
see with the “ historical” association most strongly in his mind, 
and also that one in which the actors of the great parts would 
be most pressed and overshadowed by the tradition of their 
predecessors. That was, however, no “historical” Shylock 
which Mr. Irving set before the closely-packed audience 
assembled on last Saturday evening to see Shakespeare’s finest 
comedy put upon the stage of the Lyceum as it has certainly 
never previously been put upon any stage, and acted as it has 
not often been acted. Probably, to every mind, except that of 
Shakespeare himself—in which all potential interpretations of 
his Shylock, as all potential interpretations of his Hamlet, must 
have had a place—the complex image which Mr. Irving pre- 
sented to a crowd more or less impressed with notions of their 
own concerning the Jew whom Shakespeare drew, was entirely 
novel and unexpected ; for here is a man whom none can de- 
spise, who can raise emotions both of pity and of fear, and 
make us Christians thrill with a retrospective sense of shame. 
Here is an usurer indeed, but no more like the customary 
modern rendering of that extortionate lender of whom Bassanio 
borrowed “monies,” than the merchants dei Medici were 
like pawnbrokers down Whitechapel way; an usurer, in- 
deed, and full of “thrift,” which is rather the protest of 
his disdain and disgust for the sensuality and frivolity of the 
ribald crew out of whom he makes his “Christian ducats,” than 
of his own sordidness; an usurer indeed, but above all, a Jew! 
One of the race accursed in the evil days in which he lives, but 
chosen of Jehovah in the olden time wherein lie his pride, 
and belief, and hope,—the best of that hope being revenge on 
the enemies of himself and all his tribe, now wearing the badge of 
sufferance, revenge, rendered by the stern tenets of a faith which 
teaches that “the Lord, his God, is a jealous God, taking 
vengeance,” not only lawful, but holy. A Jew, in intellectual 
faculties, in spiritual discipline, far in advance of the time and 





the country in which he lives, shaken with stron i 
times, but for the most part fixed in a deep and weonp 
He is an old man, but not ve ed that the epi « 

ae Very aged, so that the epithet «gg» 
used to him is not to be mistaken for anything but the insolenee 
it means ; a widower,—his one pathetic mention of his “Leah” 
was as beautiful a touch as ever has been laid upon the 
stringed lyre of human feeling ;—the father of a daughter why 
amply justifies his plain mistrust of her, an odious, imm 
dishonest creature, than whom Shakespeare drew no more un. 
pleasant character, and to whom one always grudges the love. 
liest love-lines that ever were spoken, especially when it is 
borne in mind that the speaker, Lorenzo, was at best a receiver 
of stolen goods. Mr. Irving’s Shylock is a being quite apart 
from his surroundings. When he hesitates and questions with 
himself why he should go forth to sup with those who would 
scorn him if they could, but can only ridicule him, while they, 
stealthy intensity of scorn of them isin him, we ask, too, why should 
he? He would hardly be more out of place in the “ wildernes 
of monkeys,” of which he makes his sad and quaint comparison 
when Tubal tells him of that last coarse proof of the heartless. 
ness of his daughter “ wedded with a Christian,’’—the i 
of his Leah’s ring. What mean, pitiful beings they all are, 
poetical as is their language, and fine as are the situations of 
the play, in comparison with the forlorn, resolute, undone, 
baited, betrayed, implacable old man, who, having personified 
his hatred of the race of Christians in Antonio, whose odious. 
ness to him, in the treble character of a Christian, a sentimen. 
talist, and a reckless speculator, is less of a mere caprice than 
he explains it to be. He reasons calmly with the dullards in 
the Court concerning this costly whim of his, yet with a 
disdainful doubt of the justice that will be done him; stand. 
ing almost motionless, his hands hanging by his sides—they 
are au old man’s hands, feeble, except when passion turns them 
into griping claws, and then that passion subsides into the 
quivering of age, which is like palsy—his grey, worn face, 
lined and hollow, mostly averted from the speakers who move 
him not ; except when a gleam of murderous hate, sudden and 
deadly, like the flash from a pistol, goes over it, and burns fora 
moment in the tired, melancholy eyes! Such a gleam there 
came when Shylock answered Bassanio’s palliative common 
place, with,— 

Hates any man the thing he would not kill ?” 
At the wretched gibes of Gratiano, and the amiable 
maundering of the Duke, the slow, cold smile, just part- 
ing the lips and touching their curves as light touches 
polished metal, passes over the lower part of the face, but does 
not touch the eyes or lift the brow. ‘This is one of Mr. Irving's 
most remarkable facial effects, for he can pass it through 
all the phases of a smile, up to surpassing sweetness. Is 
it a fault of the actors or of ours that this Shylock is a being 
so absolutely apart, that it is impossible to picture him asa 
part of the life of Venice, that we cannot think of him “on the 
Rialto ” before Bassanio wanted “ monies,” and Antonio had 
“ plunged,” like any London city-man in the pre-“ depression” 
times, that he absolutely begins to exist with the “ Three thou 
sand ducats.—well!” These are the first words uttered by the 
picturesque personage to whom the splendid and elaborate scene, 
whose every detail we have previously been eagerly studying 
becomes merely the background. He is wonderfully weird, but 
his weirdness is quite unlike that of any other of the impersona- 
tions in which Mr. Irving has accustomed us to that character 
istic; it is impressive, never fantastic,—sometimes solemn and 
terrible. There was a moment when, as he stood in the last 
scene, with folded arms and bent head, the very image of 
exhaustion, a victim, entirely convinced of the justice of his 
cause, he looked like a Spanish painter’s Ecce Homo. The 
likeness passed in an instant, for the next utterance is :— 
“My deeds upon my head. I crave the law, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond.” 

In the opinion of the present writer, his Shylock is Mr. Irving's 
finest performance, and his final exit is its best point. The 
quiet shrug, the glance of ineffable, unfathomable contempt at 
the exultant booby, Gratiano, who, having got hold of a good 
joke, worries it like a puppy with a bone, the expression of def 
in every limb and feature, the deep, gasping sigh, as he passes 
slowly out, and the crowd rush from the Court to hoot an 
howl at him outside, make up an effect which must be seen to be 
comprehended. Perhaps some students of Shakespeare, reading 
the Jew’s story to themselves, and coming to the conclusion 
there was more sentiment than legality in that queer, co 
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Court, where judge and advocate were convertible 
have doubted whether the utterer of the most elo- 
amous satirical appeal in all dramatic literature, 
ful detestation of his Christian foes rose moun- 


terms, May 
gent and f 


n 
ree ay over what they held to be his ruling passion, 


~~ avarice fathom-deep in hatred, would have grati- 


po ta enemies by useless railing, and an exhibition of 
“ tent rage. But there is no “ tradition” for this rendering, 


in which Mr. Irving puts in action for his Shylock one sense of 
Hamlet's words :—*The rest is silence!” The impression 
made by this consummate stroke of art and touch of nature 
n the vast audience was most remarkable ; the thrill that 
:* over the house was a sensation to have witnessed 
= oe Mr. Irving sinks the usurer in the Jew in a 
quite novel manner, he does not do 80 too entirely, depart- 
ing from Shakespeare's intention arbitrarily ; he only 
reverses the general estimate of the intensity of Shylock 8 
two master passions. Both are present, always, and his last 
effort to clutch the gold, when the revenge has escaped 
his p, his cunning, business-like, * Give me my princi- 
, and let me go!” is an admirable point. - Throughout 
the entire performance the actor’s best qualities are at 
their best, and his characteristic faults are hardly appar- 
ent. The picturesqueness of his appearance is largely 
assisted by the grave, flowing robe and shawl-girdle which he 
wears; his self-restraint fails not before his Christian foes ; 
Shylock’s passionate agony is in soliloquy, or when only Tubal, 
a Jew, like him, who understands him, and their common holy 
faith, and what dogs these Christians are, as well as “ father 
Abraham” himself understands it,is with him. In the scene with 
Tubal, the sentence, “ The curse never fell upon our nation till 
now,—I never felt it till now!” is as finely delivered as 
Mr, Irving’s “I know, I know,—I was a Dauphin myself 
once,” in his “ Louis the Eleyenth.” There was a fine effect 
—and it, too, thrilled the house-—in the third scene of the first 
act. Inthe striking of the terrible bargain between Antonio 
and the Jew, Shylock touches the Christian lightly on the 
breast; Antonio recoils, and Shylock, without breaking his 
discourse, bows low, in apologetic deprecation of his own 
daring and the merchant’s indignation, while his face is alight 
for an instant with a gleam of hatred and derision truly 
devilish. 
Of Miss Ellen Terry’s Portia, it is almost superfluous to 
speak, except for one’s own gratification, for it has been 
long and well known to be of an excellence without rival 
or compeer. Probably no more beautiful sight than the 
“casket scenes’ have ever been beheld on any stage, with 
this consummate actress, in her golden-hued, gold-fringed, 
satin robes, with her beautiful face, her sweet, flexible voice, 
her graceful, exquisitely appropriate movements and gestures, 
her sweet, womanly perplexity, girlish fun, swiftly growing 
passion, and gracious wifely surrender, amidst surroundings 
which are almost ideally perfect. If only Portia’s “ black 
boy,” the inevitable adjunct to the state of a Venetian or 
Florentine lady of that period, had a monkey with a silver 
chain sitting upon his arm, Paolo Veronese might be as well 
satisfied with the mise-en-sebne as Shakespeare with the acting ; 
and how plainly the presence of the exotic and expensive pet 
would point the moral of Jessica’s ambition, and her ill-behaviour 
in the matter of the “turquoise” which Shylock “had from 
Leah when he was a batchelor.” Miss Terry constantly re- 
minds one, by her vigorous, lithe movement, and the graceful 
carriage of her head, of one of the most charming of pic- 
tures, the elder Leslie’s beautiful Juliet on the terrace, with the 
nurse, leaning on her stick, in the background. The sweetness, 
the spirit, the grace of Miss Terry’s Portia make one feel all 
the more strongly the injustice that is done the Jew, and the 
approval of that injustice which Shakespeare takes for granted. 
Portia is so dutiful a daughter, that she risks all her future 
happiness rather than be “forsworn” to her dead father by 
traversing his quaint conceit, and most beautifully does Miss 
Terry put this point; but she eagerly welcomes Jessica after she 
hasdeserted and robbed her father, and what is her reason? That 
father is aJew, therefore hors la loi of human nature and Christian 
charity, even as that gentle Doctor of Laws interprets it. ‘“ She 
hath deceived her father, and may you!” says Desdemona’s de- 
serted parent ; and Othello sees the truth of the hint, and re- 
members it. “And true she is, as she hath proved herself,” 
says Lorenzo, just before he goes off with the Jew’s daughter 
under his cloak and the Jew’s casket under his arm. 





Miss Ellen Terry is so true an artist, that she ought to 
be able to rise above every consideration which would impair her 
rendering of a character in which she is so nearly perfect as 
that of Portia. That a pretty woman cannot be induced to dis- 
guise herself, is said to be an article of faith with managers, 
but it ought not to hold good, or bad, in the case of such an 
actress as she is. It probably would not do so, if Miss Terry could 
at all realise how very near she goes to making her own share in 
the trial scene ridiculous, and how seriously she weakens the 
effect of the exquisite acting which precedes it, especially of 
the lovely bit of gleeful humour in which she boasts to Nerissa 
how, “when they are both accoutred like young men, she’ll 
prove the prettier fellow of the two,” by refusing to adopt the 
slightest precaution to prevent the recognition of her by her 
bridegroom, by the Duke, by all the people in the Court, who 
must have been perfectly familiar with the famous beauty of 
Belmont. To say nothing of the absurdity of a quantity of 
curling hair under the berretta of a lawyer in a piece costumed 
with such elaborate accuracy in other respects, the absence of 
all pretence at incognito enfeebles the effect of her graceful, but 
not very impressive delivery of the famous lines in this scene, 
and impinges upon the comedy of both the “situation ” and 
the dialogue in the fifth act. Miss Terry’s artistic sense is un- 
consciously affected by her wilful departure at this point from 
the earnestness and truth of her artistic delineation; she has 
suddenly become inconsistent, and the whole scene, in which 
her Portia might easily be made worthy of Mr. Irving’s Shylock, 
suffers. Nerissa stares at her resplendent mistress too much— 
though perhaps not a man or woman of us had the heart to 
blame her for that—and is not quick enough to wait on her, or 
lift her fan, or sympathetically snatch the key when Bassanio 
makes his good shot at the great prize; but Miss Florence 
Terry is as yet “ unschooled, unpractised,” and “ happy in this, 
she is not yet so old but she may learn.” 

All those liberties which Mr. Irving has taken with the text 
of the play are not only allowable, but welcome. It is to be 
wished that his good-taste had suggested just one more altera- 
tion,—only one, for we suppose the heavy fooling of Lancelot 
Gobbo must remain, like those detestable rhymes in Hamlet, on 
pain of accusation of treason against Shakespeare, who was, no 
doubt, proud of his bad puns. That one is the omission of 
Gratiano’s horrid jest when Shylock is whetting his knife on 
the edge of his shoe,—* Not on thy sole, but on thy soul, harsh 
Jew, thou mak’st thy knife keen.” Could not this flagrant 
vulgarity be discarded? Jt is as execrable as the “more re- 
mains behind” with which Hamlet, adding a poor joke to murder, 
draws aside the arras to have a look at dead Polonius. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_@—— 


MINISTERIAL BOASTS. 

(To THe EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The boast of the Government that they had settled the 
Eastern Question, saved Turkey, and made a durable peace, is 
almost daily exposed and refuted by events. Take, first, the com- 
pact between Germany and Austria, of which our Foreign Secre- 
tary (after hailing it as a godsend with irreverent exultation) said 
he knew nomore than any one else might collect from the news- 
papers,—thereby giving the measure of the confidential position 
which England holds amongst the Great Powers as well as the 
measure of his own recklessness. The value of this compact in 
his eyes, as stated by himself, was that it secured Turkey 
against Russia, the very thing he professed to have done already 
by the “ peace with honour.” But so far as its character has 
transpired, this compact has been made for the express purpose 
of disposing of Constantinople in case of the highly probable 
event of a break-up of the Turkish Empire, and disposing of it 
without so much as consulting the wishes or supposed interests 
of England. 

Take, next, the menacing language and attitude of our 
Ambassador towards the Sultan whom we are pledged to 
protect. When all the other Powers were prepared to coerce 
the Turks for their good, when they were still able to put their 
house in order, we held back and professed to respect 
their independence. They held out, in fond reliance 
on Lord Beaconsfield and his emissaries, to the disgust 
and openly declared indignation of Lord Salisbury, who was 
notoriously circumvented by his chief. The Russian invasion 
was the result. Now that they are reduced to the last ex- 





tremity, and have not wherewithal to pay so much as a reliable 
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body of police, they are peremptorily required to set about a 
wholesale reform of their entire system without delay. At pre- 
sent, it seems quite upon the cards that our threatened interference 
in Turkey will have much the same effect as our interference in 
Afghanistan,—that it will accelerate a crisis, break up the exist- 
ing Government, and compel foreign intervention to restore some 
semblance of order. From what quarter is that intervention to 
come? Will two or more of the Great Powers settle the difficulty 
amongst themselves ? Will England be allowed a voice? Will or 
can it be settled without war? These are a sample of the ques- 
tions which suggest themselves to every thinking politician ; 
and with clouds lowering or gathering in every quarter of the 
horizon, Lord Beaconsfield will need some of Pangloss’ inge- 
nuity to convince the citizens of London that all is for the best, 
under the best of Governments, in the best of worlds.—I am, 
Sir, &c., One Wuo Knows. 





“FAIR RENTS” IN IRELAND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sir,—We hear a great deal just now upon the subject of 
“fair rents”? in Ireland, and there are those who would have 
us believe that the rents now paid in that country are, for the 
most part, exorbitantly high. The tenants, or rather those 
gentlemen who take upon themselves to speak for the tenants, 
and whom the people are, at all events, ready to listen to and 
cheer of a Sunday afternoon, declare that landowners are not 
fit persons to fix the price of their land. They are monopolists, 
—that is the charge against them, and, like the railway com- 
panies and other monopolists, they must be controlled by the 
Government in their dealings with the public. The landlords 
naturally decline to have the price of the commodity they deal 
in settled by the purchasers. ‘ How,” said the senior Member 
for Roscommon to an irate constituent, “ would you like to 
have the price of your cattle fixed by a jury of butchers?” 
* But,” says the English Radical (vir pietate gravis), “why 
not have rents fixed by an impartial tribunal,—say, as 
they are fixed in India?” Well, Sir, the landlords might 
have a good deal to urge even against this proposal, 
as, for example, that from the great diversity of the 
soil in Ireland, it is impossible for “ outsiders,” even if they 
are experts, to know the value of a field so well as the landlord 
and the tenant who have studied its capabilities all their lives. 
The arbitrations of the chairmen (county-court judges) under 
the Land Act show that this objection is not altogether ground- 
less. But the real answer to my Radical friend is that such an 
arrangement would not be acceptable to the tenants. This may 
well appear a hardy assertion, but I think it is fully established 
by the attitude of the so-called “ National” party, whenever a 
new Government valuation of Ireland has been suggested. 
They have always dreaded the mere mention of such a 
scheme. For it might strike even English common-sense 
(which some of us find it rather hard to reach), that this 
would at last throw daylight on the vexed question of Irish 
“landlordism.” Mr. Parnell boasted the other day, at Carlow, 
that he and Major Nolan had “ obstructed and killed” the 
Government Bill for a revaluation of Ireland three years ago. 
Had such a measure passed, the gentlemen who now stump the 
country proposing the “ repeal of the Commandments,” as you 
happily observed of a like class in America the other day, 
could no longer dilate upon the oppressed farmer, with rent 
fifty per cent. over the Government valuation. Othello’s occu- 
pation would be gone. Our carpet-baggers would have lost 
their most effective figures. The Saxon cares little for elo- 
quence, but the figures always tell. Fifty per cent. above the 
Government valuation! There is a real argument. Every man in 
the “excited multitude ” that “has come in its thousands ” to 
support the good cause knows what these figures are worth, but 
the Saxon does not, and there is the point. The Poor-law 
valuation was based on the prices of 1852, which in the staple 
commodities of Ireland were 21 per cent. lower than those to 
which the same articles have at any time fallen in this present 
season of “ unexampled depression.” Furthermore, this vala- 
tion was avowedly taken at 25 per cent. under the fair letting 
value at the time. The cases most frequently quoted by the 
agitators as instances of an exorbitant increase of rent are 
mountain or bog lettings. “It frequently happens,” wrote one 
who knew Ireland well, “that land valued at 2s. per acre has 
been by trifling expenditure made worth as many pounds. There 
are instances not uncommon in which the reclamation of bog or land 
on the edge of moors repaid the whole expense of the process in the 





crops that were raised upon it. In instances like these, 
perty is not created by the tenant, but by the latent powers of 
the soil. These powers are the property of the landlord 
If the improvements had not been made by his tenant, he 
make them himself, and by the expenditure they woulg cot 
him, have all the benefit which his tenants’ execution of 
gave him. These mountain tenancies are really imp 
leases, without the lease. The tenant has practical fixity ad 
tenure, and he is allowed to hold the land at a rent which it, for 
the last ten, fifteen, or twenty years of his occupancy, very much 
below its letting value, in consideration of the improvements he 
has effected.” 

A new valuation would throw light upon all this, gj 
on much more, which the “advanced” party find it their 
best interest to conceal. What that party mean by a “fj, 
rent” is a rent fixed by a jury of tenant-farmers, and if ty 
people get that, they will, doubtless, find leaders to instrg 
them further in this “ new way to pay old debts,” by taking 
their bills, and writing fifty where they owe a hundred, Ty 
bare proposal to bring in such a measure will do good, for it wij 
at least serve to show whether it is the landlords or the tenant, 
who shrink from having their relations to each other examine 
Mr. Parnell, it is true, “ now that prices have fallen 100 per 
cent.,” has graciously offered to “talk” with the Governmey 
upon the subject. Had he pledged himself “ not to talk,” I had 
felt better assured that he and his party really desired th 
success of the measure. Were it passed, the public would bein 
a position to judge between landlords like Lords Devon, Beg. 
borough, and Dunsandle, and those who make it their busines 
to denounce and abuse them.—I am, Sir, &c., Cexticus. 

P.S.—Since finishing my letter, I have read Mr. Parnell’; 
speech at Galway. I regret to see that I have misrepresented 
him, He evidently does not wish rents to be fixed by a jury. 
He agrees with me that nobody can judge of the valueofa 
holding so well as those who have dealt with it all their lives, 
But he goes a little further. He excludes the landlords from 
this class. Whatever their knowledge, they are interested par- 
ties, and their biassed testimony can be of no value. It isno 
longer the jury of butchers who are to fix the price of the cow, 
but the individual butcher who has already bought her. “No 
man,” says Mr. Parnell, “ should pay an unjust rent, whether 
he may have money in his pocket to pay it from his savings of 
past years, or not. If the rent asked of him is not such ashe 
has earned out of the farm in the past year, he mustwzefuse to 
pay it, and he will be supported in that by the public and by the 
country. [Cheers.]’ And this is the doctrine of a party with 
which some of the English Radicals are not ashamed to coquet! 


the pro. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I hoped to find some of your correspondents at this 
side of the water commenting, in your last issue, on the article 
which appeared in the Spectator of October 18th, dealing 
with the present land agitation in Ireland. Allow me to 
say that some grave misconceptions pervaded it, from begin- 
ning to end. Much emphasis was laid on the obligation 
of fulfilling contracts. The idea of rent as a contract was 
brought to the front, as the strong point in the whole 
argument. But what of the many cases in which the name 
only of a contract is preserved P Liberty is of its very essence,— 
the liberty of both contracting parties. In thousands of well. 
known instances through Ireland, rents are imposed and raisel 
again and again without so much as asking or expecting the con- 
sent of the tenants. Ifthey object, then comes the notice to quit. 
But why not quit, you will say, rather than submit to excessive 
rent ? Most Irish farmers know not how to live except on land, 
and know not how or where to get land, if ejected from ther 
farms. A notice to quit, carried out, means to them irretrievable 
ruin. Would you consider an arrangement entered into in such 
circumstances as carrying with it the sacredness of a contract ? 
Again, you speak of the exacting landlords as few in number. 
They are, in reality, only too numerous; but supposilg 
that granted, does it not strike you that tenants-at-will 
—and tenancy-at-will is the rule through three Irish pr 
vinces—must suffer from a sense of insecurity, even under 
good landlords, seeing the whole machinery of the law 


‘often put in motion to support the arbitrary action of land- 


owners? The fate of one to-day may be the fate of any other 
among them to-morrow. Happily, you in England do not 
realise how much of real slavery is the lot of Irish tenante-at- 
will, It is not exact to say that the present agitation ® 
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. against the fulfilment of contracts. It is in reality a 
ante against one-sided impositions, that have become 
sa ble. I hope yet to see the powerful influence of the 
= tor, which is usually so well informed on Irish questions, 
exerted energetically against a system which encourages rack- 
sn¢ on the part of needy or self-willed landlords, and pro- 
kes discontent amongst large classes of the people.—I am, 
ee he. P. Wurtz, P.P. 


Milltown-Malbay, County Clare, October 29th. 





THE BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH AND THE 

ORNAMENTS RUBRIC. 
[To THE EprTorR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
§,—Allow me to offer a slight correction of your suggestions 
as to the position and policy of the “ Ritualists,” in the matter 
of the Ornaments Rubric. In the first place, the silence of 
Ritualists in Convocation is due to a very simple cause, namely, 
that there are practically no Ritualists there, certainly not 
enough to figure in a division. They are just where Liberals 
were in Scottish official life at the close of the last century. 
By far the greater number of members of the Lower House of 
Convocation are Crown or Episcopal nominees, and the paro- 
chial Proctors are almost all rural incumbents, whereas 
Ritualism is emphatically an urban movement, as Christianity 
itself was at first. We have our anti-Ritualistic “ pagan ” still, 
in abundance. 

Next, it is inexact to charge Ritualists with having no 
proposal to put forward. The truth is that they have over and 
over again stated everywhere that they will get a hearing, that 
the Ornaments Rubric, like the rubric as to the kind of bread 
tobe employed for the Eucharist, is an enabling, not a com- 
pelling, enactment. It was intended to give the Vestments a 
firm, legal tenure, so as to make their resumption practicable, so 
goon as it should be expedient, but not to commit the folly of 
forcing them on a country which had been for more than twenty 
years under Puritan rule. And this is all that is asked for 
them now,—liberty to use them where priest and people wish it. 

Clearly, if the position of Ritualists within the Established 
Church, viewed as a doctrinal question, depended on the Vest- 
ments, they would have been ousted, or have succeeded long 
ago, for the moral difference between repealing a merely cere- 
monial usage and suffering it to be obsolete for two centuries is 
too slight to rest upon. The real strength of the Ritualistic 
position lies in the structure of the Prayer-book, and the teaching 
of along line of the most eminent English theologians in harmony 
therewith. And the practical answer they make to the school 
which finds its chief interest and occupation in prosecuting 
them is this,‘ You endeavour to prohibit vestments because, 
in your mind, they necessarily symbolise certain doctrines 
which you reject, and try to persuade yourselves the Church 
of England rejects also. But these very doctrines have all been 

declared legally tenable, and that in an undefended case, by 
your own favourite tribunal, the Privy Council. What, then, 
is the use of attacking the symbol, when the fact is unassail- 
able?” The Oxford movement of 1833 has already transformed 
the face and the spirit of the Church of England, and is very 
far indeed from having exhausted its energies or its influence, 
so that Ritualists could afford to unite, even if Convocation 
were to accept and endorse the fraudulent rulings in ‘“ Hebbert 
v. Purchas ” and “Ridsdale v. Clifton.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Ricuarp F. LitrLepae. 
9 Red Lion Square, London, W.C., November 1st. 


{To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sm,—The whole controversy is simply upon this,—Whether 
the English Church intended, and intends, that a special dress 
should be worn at the celebration of the Holy Communion, for 
the greater dignity of the Holy Sacrament ? 

The whole Catholic Church throughout the world did so 
honour the Holy Eucharist, prior to the Reformation. The 
Eastern Churches and the Western Church do so now. The 
English Church does so at Coronations, and such a special 
dress was in use in Durham Cathedral up to Bishop Warbur- 
ton’s time, in 1755, and probably later. The shape of the dress 
does not affect. the principle; the Eastern Churches use one 
form, the Western Churches another. 

The Bishop of Peterborough wishes that the English Church 
would say plainly what it means. I may remark that there 
was never any doubt in the minds of Bishop Cosin, Mr. 


Stephens, Dr. Burn, Bishop Gibson, Collier, Dr. Cardwell, 
Wheatley, or any one else, as to what. the Ornaments Rubric 
meant, till the Judicial Committee, in contradiction of what it 
had previously said, based a doubt upon some undiscoverable 
Advertisements of Queen Elizabeth’s. The Lower House of 
Canterbury also expressed itself as in no doubt, in its resolu- 
tions of July 5th, 1875, and July 3rd, 1879. 

But are the Bishops really anxious that the Church should 
speak out on this point of a special Eucharistic dress, and have 
they the smallest intention of obeying the Church, if it does 
speak out, unless it speaks in one direction? I must be excused 
for doubting it, and for this simple reason, that whatever 
may be the case in the Ornaments Rubric, the Church has 
spoken out very decidedly and clearly, in Canon 24, wherein it 
orders that “in all Cathedral and Collegiate churches, the Holy 
Communion shall be administered upon principal feast-days, 
sometimes by the Bishop, if he be present, and sometimes by 
the Dean, and sometimes by a Canon or Prebendary, the 
principal minister using a decent cope, and being assisted in the 
Gospeller and Epistler, agreeably.” How many Bishops, Deans, 
Canons, or Prebendaries observe this very plain direction of the 
Church ? 

When our Cathedrals are content to obey the law, and to set 
us an example as to what Eucharistic worship is, according to 
the mind of the English Church, it will, no doubt, be found com- 
paratively easy to regulate that worship in such churches as are 
not either cathedral or collegiate.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Burghclere, November 4th. G. R. Porta. 


POETRY. 
ancien 
DURING LONG ABSENCE. 
I szx thy face no longer 
In visions of the night ; 
Too far away is that last day 
That lent thee to my sight. 
But though the waves no longer 
Reflect their absent queen, 
Do tides forget ? O love, long set, 
I follow thee unseen ! 





I hear thy tones no longer 
Amid the voices round; 
Too long unsmote by that sweet note, 
My ear forgets the sound. 
But though the shell no longer 
Can hear the ocean’s roar, 
It echoes still,—so thy words fill 
My heart for evermore. 








BOOKS. 
——=—— 
CLIFFORD’S LECTURES AND ESSAYS.* 
Tue late Professor Clifford was a meteoric sort of moral 
phenomenon, who to many, even of those who had some per- 
sonal knowledge of his extraordinary powers, was more of a 
bewilderment than a light. He was a man of rare wit and rare 
powers of fascination, of extraordinary courage and extraordin- 
ary agility—both physical and mental, very great kindliness 
and very great audacity, enthusiastic disinterestedness and 
almost measureless irreverence. He was a great master of 
gymnastic, who, when he came out second wrangler at Cam- 
bridge, was much prouder of being mentioned in Bell’s Life as 
a great athlete, than of being second wrangler. “ His nerve at 
dangerous heights,” wrote a friend who was his rival in gym- 
nastic feats, “ was extraordinary. I am appalled now to think 
that he climbed up and sat on the cross-bars of the 
weather-cock on a church-tower; and when, by way of 
doing something worse, I went up and hung by my toes 
to the bars, he did the same.” During a journey in France, 
when the boat had left the quay at Havre, Clifford, arriving 
late, jumped on board it, “ with one of those apparently unpre- 
meditated springs which look so well in the gymnasium.” His 
flexibility and complete command of his own powers, both of 
mind and body, were probably as great as any human being 





* Lectures and Essays. By the late William Kingdon Clifford, F.R.S. Edited 
by Leslie Stephen and Frederick Pollock. With an Introduction by F. Pollock. 





London: Macmillan and Oo. 
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ever possessed. And as he seems to have been entirely free 
from anything like giddiness in his gymnastic feats, so he seems 
to have been equally free from anything like awe in the equally 
marvellous gymnastic feats of his mind, treating the infinity and 
eternity in which his fellow-creatures believed with the same 
sort of contemptuous familiarity with which he treated the 
ecclesiastical height he had once reached, unly to balance himself 
by his toes on the weather-vane. He speaks, indeed, in the least 
irreverent of his antitheistic papers, of having parted from 
his faith in God “with such searching trouble as only 
cradle faiths can cause.”"* And no doubt he must 
have felt something which entitled him to use this lan- 
guage, for Clifford was sincerity itself. Nevertheless, this 
is almost the only passage we have met with which points 
to his having gone through any crisis of the kind, while there 
are a great many in which he treats the faith in God with such 
utter, such cold contempt, that it is not easy to understand how 
he could ever have regarded it as being the light of his light and 
the life of his life, and much less how he could have realised that 
other men were still so regarding it, while he was launching his 
satire at them. In such a passage as the following, for example, 
he seems to be trying to show that he was as reckless of the awe 
which the faith in God and eternal life generate, as when 
hanging with his toes on the church vane, he was reckless of 
the fears which such a position as his would impart to 
most men :—* For, after all, such a helper of man outside of 
humanity, the truth will not allow us to see. The dim and 
shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity fade slowly away 
from before us; and as the mist of his presence floats aside, 
we perceive with greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet 
grander and nobler figure,—of Him who made all gods, and shall 
unmake them. From the dim dawn of history, and from the 
inmost depth of every soul, the face of our father Man looks out 
upon us with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, 
‘ Before Jehovah was,lam.’” We transcribe the words of this 
parody with reluctance, and something almost of shame, but 
still with the feeling that they are essential to the understand- 
ing of the erratic man who wrote them, and who never could 
have written them if he had not been strangely deficient in 
those many fine chords of sympathy with his fellow-men 
which in other sceptics like himself remain vibrating, and 
securing for them a certain community of sentiment with 
their fellows, long after the sympathy of conviction necessary 
originally to agitate them to their full extent, has vanished. 
Doubtless, Clifford held all moral conventionality in utter hor- 
ror. As he once told an audience,—in face of the 
great danger which threatens nations that they may 
crystallise, like the Chinese, into inflexible habits of thought 
and feeling which would shut them out from progress, “ it 
is not right to be proper.” But still such a parody as we 
have quoted on what is to so many men the most sacred of 
human utterances, one, indeed, embodying the most solemn 
passion of conviction through which the heart of man has ever 
passed, would not have been, in most men’s mouths, so much 
a violation of propriety, as a deliberate insult to the heart of 
multitudes. That Professor Clifford did not so regard it, seems 
to us quite evident. But that only shows how curiously desti- 
tute he was of some of those chords of sympathetic feeling, with- 
out the help of which it is impossible to judge with any 
adequacy the moral world in which you live. And with all 
his wonderful talent for society, and that extreme kindliness of 
his nature which so fascinated children, Professor Clifford cer- 
tainly showed signs of a curious nakedness of the finer moral 
sympathies, a nakedness diminishing in great degree both the 
impression of cruelty which the mordant and contemptuous char- 
acter of his attacks on religion would otherwise make upon us, 
and also, in some degree at least, the intellectual weight to 
be attached to his undoubted genius, when it worked upon 
subjects of this kind. It is clear that Professor Clifford 
must have enjoyed dealing a stunning because a contemptuous 
blow at those who acknowledge the deepest of human beliefs. 
He does it not only in the passage just quoted, but in many 
other passages of his addresses,—that, for instance, in his lecture 
on “ Body and Mind,” in which he coolly estimates the chance 
of an early and final disproof of God; and again, in such a sar- 
casm as this, contained in his review of “The Unseen Uni- 
verse ”:— 


“ Our authors ‘assume as absolutely self-evident the existence of 
a Deity who is the creator of all things.’ They must both have had 





* The Influence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief. Vol. IL. p. 247. 





enough*to do with examinations to be aware that ‘it is ey; 

means ‘I do not know how to prove.’ The creation howe ; 
not necessarily a direct process; the great likeness of ete me 
them ‘the stamp of the manufactured article,’ and 80 Bie 
have been made by intelligent agency; but this may have wae 
agency of finite and conditioned beings. As such beings would the 
bodies made of one or other of the ethers, this form of the hare 
escapes at least one difficulty of the more common form, which me. 


be stated as follows :—‘ Because atoms are exactly alike and ay 
ently indestructible, they must at one time have come into e app. 


out of nothing. This can only have been effected by the 


conscious mind, not associated with a material organism.’ i 
as the momentous character of the issue is apt to blind us to the ~n 


of such arguments as these, it may not be useless to offer for con 
sideration the following parody :—‘ Because the sea is salt and will 
put out a fire, there must at one time have been a large fire lighted a 
the bottom of it; this can only have been effected by the agency of 
the whale who lives in the middle of Sahara.’ ’’ 

It would have been fairer 10 have quoted the imbecile argu. 
ment adduced from some outwardly respectable authority, than 
to have manufactured it in a form inviting a parody so crughi 
as this. But we are far from denying that Professor Cliffor 
might have found in the rubbish-heaps of natural theology 
an argument as silly as the one which he made in order tha 
he might travesty it. We quote his travesty only to illustrate 
the grim delight with which he appears to have driven his knife 
up to the quick into the faith of unintelligent believers. These 
bitter sarcasms,—and these are but specimens of many—would 
certainly do more to confirm those who hold that the abler 
antagonists of Theism indulge a sort of personal anger against 
the belief in God and all who entertain it, and wish to punish 
them for clinging to it,—than to kill that belief in the mindof any- 
body. Parodies, however witty, on sacred subjects, borrow half 
their pungency from their irreverence, and seldom have much force 
as arguments,—more especially when the arguments which they 
parody are not derived from any actual author. Professor 
Clifford did not, we believe, really enjoy inflicting pain on any 
one. But he was totally unable to enter into the moral atmo. 
sphere which surrounds these subjects in the minds of those 
against whom he launched his ridicule. Evidently he was a 
very great and a very original mathematician. As evidently, we 
should say, he had no large grasp of the moral and spiritual 
world, and had never entered at all into the minds and hearts: 
from which he did his best to expel all religion, and even, 
as we should say, very nearly all moral faith, endeavouring 
to substitute for it the very remarkable assortment of opinions 
set forth in the raw and curious theories hastily invented by 
an intellectual acrobat. 

And what are these opinions ? Professor Clifford was far too 
acute and too strong a thinker not to have got hold of a philo- 
sophy of his own which he proposed to substitute for the 
faith he so utterly scorned. He saw, for instance, that an 
Atheistic philosophy which held by the principle of evolution, 
must be able to identify the germs of the higher mental, no less 
than the germs of the higher material, phenomena, in those 
initial rudiments or elements from which he supposed everything 
to have been evolved. And this, Professor Clifford effected—to his 
own satisfaction. He regarded consciousness as the inside view of 
the highest form of that which we call organised matter when we 
look at it from outside. But he held consciousness to be a highly 
complex form of what he called “ mind-stuff,” i.c., a highly 
organised tissue of simpler feelings, just as he regarded the 
human brain as a highly complex form of material tissue- 
And he thought that there was some simpler element of 
“ mind-stuff ” in the simplest forms of matter, just as there isa 
highly complex kind of mind-stuff in the highest forms of 
matter ;—and that as elementary cells by aggregation and 
organisation at last reach the highly-organised form of a nervous 
system, so the elementary forms of mind-stuff, those simple 
feelings far below the range of what is called consciousness, which 
he attributed to inorganic and the lower forms of organic 
matter, get aggregated and organised, as the matter which is 
the outside form of them gets aggregated and organised, till at 
last in the highest forms of organic existence, they appear 2 
those complex “ streams of feeling ” which we call consciousness. 
Thus, by the help of “a law of evolution,” did Professor Clifford 
eventually evolve mind out of the supposed “ simple feelings’ 
inherent in wood, and even in stone, just as he conceived the 
brain to be evolved out of the simple elements of inorganic 
chemistry. He never seems to have considered the difficulty 
that we are acquainted with very high forms of organised matter, 
—the grey matter in the brain for instance, the outer skin, the 
blood, the nails, and the hair, — which either have no high 
form of mind-stuff belonging to them at all,—certainly no con- 
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sciousness,—or else have one that is entirely outside’ the range 
of that consciousness on which alone he relies for his proof that 
the higher forms of organised matter are the outside forms of 
that which, from the inside, we call consciousness. If conscious- 
ness be the reality, as Professor Clifford held, behind the 
human organisation,—the “ thing in itself,” of which the ner- 
yous bodily organisation is the mere external vesture,—how is 
it that parts of that organisation either have no more “* mind- 
staff” than a tree or grass or stone, or else have it in some region 

nite outside the range of that which he regards as the “ mind- 
stuff” of the brain. His view, if we understand it rightly, would 
assign a full consciousness to all the highest organised matter, 
by virtue of its high organisation,—just as it attributes the 
lowest forms of “ mind-stuff” to the lowest forms of matter. 
But there are very high forms of organised matter,—per- 
haps some of the highest,—which can be dealt with as you 
will, without any reflection of your dealings with them in con- 
sciousness at all, at least in that consciousness in which there 
is the fullest reflection of our dealings with other parts of the 
same organisation. If Professor Clifford’s theory were worth 
anything, consciousness would develope pari passu with the 
organic development of all forms of matter, and we ought to 
haveas much consciousness behind the action of the motor nerves 
as behind the action of the sensitive nerves,—as much con- 
sciousness of the growth of our hair, as of the flush on our cheeks 
or the music in our ears, Really and truly, consciousness be- 
longs only in the most fitful way even to the very highest parts 
of our bodily organisation, of which many elements are as little 
represented in that consciousness or, so far as we know, in 
“ mind-stuff ’’ of any kind, as the trees in the field or the stones 
in the road. The wish to discover “ mind-stuff ” to evolve into 
higher forms, wherever he found matter to evolve into higher 
forms, seems to have caused this very wild leap of Professor 
Clifford’s nimble imagination. 

The next great effort of these lectures is to find a theory 
of ethics which will dispense with the old morality, as Professor 
Clifford had already found a theory of mind-stuff which would dis- 
pense with the old view of mind. This theory is the theory of the 
tribal self, or the partly-inherited, partly-acquired sense of what 
the good of your clan requires, which must often be at war 
with what your own individual pleasure seems to require,—the 
conflict representing the first emergence of conscience. From 
this principle of course it follows, as Professor Clifford is never 
tired of repeating, that there is no such thing as a self-regarding 
virtue,—the idea of virtue not arising at all till the notion of 
what you owe to the group in which you live,—be it family, 
tribe, or nation—begins to conflict with the notion of what 
you would like for yourself alone. “The virtue of purity, for 
example, attains in this way a fairly exact definition; purity 
in a man is that course of conduct which makes him 
to be a good husband and father, in a woman that which makes 
her to be a good wife and mother, or which helps other people 
so to prepare and keep themselves. It is easy to see how many 
false ideas and pernicious precepts are swept away by even so 
simple a definition as that,”—and how many true ones, too, we 
should be inclined to add. Again, of course, under Professor 
Clifford's hands, praise and blame become, what they must 
be in this philosophy, prospective calculations, intended to 
affect the future conduct both of the persons praised and 
blamed and of the rest of the community, but wholly irrelevant 
otherwise,—the idea of moral desert having, of course, wholly 
vanished with the moral freedom which is its first condition. 
The vital defect of the philosophy which makes the tribal self 
the source of conscience, is clearly that it does not account for 
the facts. It is not true that the only reason for being sincere 
with yourself, is that duty to your fellow-men requires it. It is 
not true that purity means only the conduct which will make 
you the best domestic character. The tribal self has often 

lower claims than the individual self; and can only be purified 
by the revolt of the individual self against the tribal self. 
Finally, for religion, Professor Clifford proposes to substitute 
the cultivation of what he calls “ cosmic emotion,’”’—emotion, 
that is, roused in us by the consideration of the external and 
internal laws of the cosmos in which we live. Professor Clifford 
selects, as the most refreshing and religious of these emotions, as 
the one most calculated to supply the place of lost faith, the rever- 
ence which an evolutionist feels for changes produced by the spon- 
taneous vital movements of society from within, as distinguished 
from those which are imposed on it by the conditions of the ex- 
ternal environment in which it lives, All those variations due 








to spontaneous variation from within, testify, he says, to the 
vitality of an organism, and increase its elasticity. But this 
is too delicate a point for us to explain, except in Professor 
Clifford’s own words. Let us quote his account of those higher 
actions which are fitting subjects for “ cosmic emotion :”— 

“Only actions originating in the living part of the organism are to 
be regarded as actions from within ; the dead part is for our purposes 
a portion of the external world. And so, from the internal point of 
view, there are rudiments and survivals in the mind which are to be 
excluded from that me, whose free action tends to progress; that 
baneful strife which lurketh inborn in us is the foe of freedom—this 
let not a man stir wp, but avoid and flee. The way in which freedom, 
or action from within, has effected the evolution of organisms, is 
clearly brought out by the theory of Natural Selection. For the im- 
provement of a breed depends upon the selection of sports—that is to 
say, of modifications due to the overflowing energy of the organism, 
which happen to be useful to it in its special circumstances. Modifi- 
cations may take place by direct pressure of external circumstances ; 
the whole organism or any organ may lose in size and strength from 
failure of the proper food, but such modifications are in the down- 
ward, not in the upward, direction. Indirectly external circumstances 
may of course produce upward changes ; thus the drying-up of axolotl 
ponds caused the survival of individuals which had ‘sported’ in the 
direction of lungs. But theimmediate cause of change in the direction 
of higher organisation is always the internal and quasi-spontaneous 
action of the organism. 


* Freedom we call it, for holier 

Name of the soul there is none ; 
Surelier it labours, if s!owlier, 

Than the metres of star or of sun; 
Slowlier than life into breath, 
Surelier than time into death, 

It moves till its labour be done.’ 


The highest of organisms is the social organism. To Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who has done so much for the whole doctrine of evolution, 
and for all that is connected with it, we owe the first clear and 
rational statement of the analogy between the individual and the 
social organism, which, indeed, is more than an analogy, being in 
many respects a true identity of process, and structure, and function. 
Our main business is with one property which the social organism 
has in common with the individual, namely, this, that it aggregates 
molecular motions into molar ones. The molecules of a social organism 
are the individual men, women, and children of which it is composed. 
By means of it, actions which, as individual, are insignificant, are 
massed together into the important movements of a society. Co- 
operation, or band-work, is the life of it. Thus it is able to ‘ originate 
events independently of foreign determining causes,’ or to act with 
freedom.” 

Weare never quite sure that we understand these great thoughts. 
To us it seems that the spontaneous, not to say capricious changes, 
which we call changes of fashion, most nearly satisfy the con- 
ditions here laid down as proper subjects for cosmic emotion. 
We should admit, however, that the great poets of “ cosmic 
emotion ” quoted by Professor Clifford appear to be Mr. Swin- 
burne and Mr. Walt Whitman, and we do not suppose that either 
of them are exactly oracles of the world of fashion. The 
defect of these cosmic emotions, as substitutes for religious 
emotions, seems to us to be that so far from strengthening us 
and subduing us for our duty here, they dissipate us in a world 
so vague and so unintelligible, that we are left weaker than 
before. Fancy striving hard to develope in our society, asa 
good per se, some spontaneous variation which is not one of 
conformity to our environment, but put forth from within, and in- 
dulging ourselves in grand emotions of delight at the freedom of 
these stirrings in the heart of a people associated in band-work ? 
The only cosmic emotion which appears to us appropriate to 
his genuinely scientific expectations, is one on which Professor 
Clifford does not dwell. He tells us, in the paper on “ The In- 
fluence upon Morality of a Decline in Religious Belief,” that 
“we are all to be swept away in the final ruin of the 
earth,” and that “the thought of that ending is a sad 
thought ;” but he does not recommend it as a fitting them for 
“ cosmic emotion,” because, we suppose, this is not an emotion 
arising in any spontaneous action of the organism, but rather 
in reflecting on the destiny which will be imposed upon us 
by the hard laws of the environment. Still, we should have 
thought it one of the most natural and one of the most distinct 
of the “cosmic emotions” possible to scientific atheists,— 
though it is, perhaps, characteristic of a philosophy of 
materialistic evolution, to bid us think as little as may be of the 
depressing aspects of that evolution, and do all in our power 
to rally whatever spontaneous force there may be in us to 
rebellion against its sway. Yet we confess we do not think that 
without the help of a different creed, there would be much 
power left in us to rally. Professor Clifford says in one place, 
in his usual witty way, that it is a very bad habit of religious 
people that they are always trying to climb up “ the back- 
stairs of a universe which has no backstairs.” And yet this 
indulgence in cosmic emotion seems to us very like pitching 
ourselves down the backstairs of a universe which has back- 
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stairs,—the backstairs of gradual dissolution and decay,—which 
backstairs, however, we need not descend quite so rapidly, if 
we only refused to indulge in such cosmic emotions as Mr. 
Swinburne’s and Mr. Walt Whitman’s. 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN ROMANCE.* 

Miss Brirp is an ideal traveller. She can see, and she can use 
the words that place what she sees before the reader. She has 
regard to the essentials of a scene or episode, and describes these 
with a simplicity that is as effective as it is artless. Humour 
is here, of a quality precisely suited to a traveller; never 
obtrusive, but never deficient when the need comes,—oiling the 
wheels of action just in time to counteract friction. Better still, 
perhaps, she possesses individuality, insomuch that although 
she vouchsafes us no self-drawn portrait, nor any approach to 
one, we insensibly derive an idea of her appearance and traits 
from the impress which these make upon the circumstances of 
her position. And if we do not reproduce our conception in this 
place, it is not from any pusillanimous doubt as to its accuracy, 
but because, having made a charming acquaintance, we feel dis- 
posed to exclusiveness. Let the reader, if he be able, make the 
discovery and enjoy it on his own account. 

Before we had read many pages, we began to wonder how it 
happened that Miss Bird had never written a novel, and at the 
same time, to hope that she would continue to refrain from 
doing so. But long ere we had finished her volume, we had 
become convinced that a novel, for her, would be altogether a 
work of supererogation. For, spontaneous and unadorned as is 
the narrative, it is more interesting than most of the novels 
which it has been our lot to encounter, and in fact, comprises 
character, situations, and dramatic effect enough to make 
ninety-nine novels out of a hundred look pallid and flat m com- 
parison. And yet we feel, beyond misgiving, that naught is 
exaggerated here, nor aught set down in malice. It is a plain 
record of facts, made on the spot, by a genuine and unconscious 
artist; we say unconscious advisedly, for we are quite sure that 
Miss Bird has no suspicion how admirable she is. She wrote 
these letters to relieve her own mind of the load of novel and 
superb impressions that were rushing in upon it, and to please 
her sister; and she wrote “without the remotest idea of 
publication.” Yes, even this hardly used and generally 
indigestible plea is more than credible here; for it would 
have been simply impossible for Miss Bird or any one 
else, except some such master of the unforced as Charles 
Lamb or Heinrich Heine, to write in the style in which these 
letters are written, had the fear of the printer been before her 
eyes. There is an aroma of freshness about them that the 
slightest presentiment of proof-sheets would inevitably have 
dispelled. Her attitude throughout is as easy as that of a 
person who is unaware that his photograph is being taken. 
There is an occasional crudity in the language which is more 
valuable than any refinement. There are outbreaks of feeling 
and bits of comment which are the flowers of unwatched 
moments, providentially preserved. Withal, there is in the 
collection a continuity, a cumulative energy, and a rounded 
completeness which no forethought could have surpassed. Not 
the least noteworthy among Miss Bird’s gifts is a heaven-sent 
faculty for having adventures. There is many another woman, 
doubtless, who can ride astride, who can write, who can soften 
desperadoes, who can keep house for trappers, who can sleep 
eleven hours with a snow-drift for a coverlid, who can in all 
situations be good-tempered, plucky, circumspect, and success- 
ful; but there never was anybody who had adventures so well 
as Miss Bird has them. Things turn out as if by special inspi- 
ration. She trusts to fortune—to what ought to happen—and 
it does happen. She loses herself in the snow-storm, 
and rides blindly to the very point she was seeking. 
She finds a purse with five hundred dollars in it on the 
pathless prairie, and days afterwards happens upon the 
owner. She introduces the mountain desperado to the 
man by whose means he is afterwards shot. She is helped 
by unforeseen means to the accomplishment of her end, 
just when it has become evident that she cannot hope to accom- 
plish it. Her whole experience is a singular combination of the 
natural and the dramatic, as well as a most encouraging record 
of feminine confidence and masculine chivalrousness. 

The audacious splendour of colouring which prevails in the 
Californian region of America deeply impressed our traveller, 
and she struggled courageously to describe it,—with a result 


* A Lady's Life in the Rocky Mountains. By Isabella Bird. London: Murray. 





which, it must be confessed, is commendable rather than sat, 
factory. It is too much like opening a paint-box, and teljj 
off the names of the paints. The names are doubtless co 
given, but they remind us of nothing but the paint-box. There 
was a famous blind man who said that red was, to him, like the 
sound of a trumpet; and it is somewhat on this principle, we 
apprehend, that colour in nature ought to be described. What 
we want is the emotion produced in us by the hue, not 
the hue itself. However, the predicament was a difficult 
one; the colour was there, and Miss Bird was not a bling 
man. And we may well forgive her this one shortcoming, 
in view of the enlightenment she gives us as to the picturesque 
force which may be got out of bald numerals, when rightly 
applied :—* Lake Tahoe is a sheet of water twenty-two mile 
long by ten broad, and in some place 1,700 feet deep. It lies at 
a height of 6,000 feet, and the snow-crowned summits which wal] 
it in are from 8,000 to 11,000 feet in altitude.” This, for onge 
in a way, is better than word-painting; it is definite and agen. 
rate, and yet gives the imagination play; and it inspires yg 
with a confidence in the truthfulness of the writer, which is neyer 
afterwards disturbed. Miss Bird can be graphic after quite a 
different fashion, when she chooses ; the very paragraph which 
we have quoted above is touched into life by the two concluding 
sentences :—“The air is keen and elastic. There is no sound 
but the distant and slightly musical ring of the lumberer’s axe,” 
That “slightly ” is another satisfactory sign that she does not 
use her words at random, or, what amounts to the same thing 
in her case, that she perceives distinctly and thoughtfully, 
And she can give the character and aspect of a human being in 
a sentence,—* A hard, sad-looking woman looked at me measur. 
ingly.” Two adjectives and an adverb could hardly have been 
more effectively applied. 

But we must leave these details, to get to the main drift and 
substance of the book. In the heart of the Rocky Mou. 
tains there is a sequestered upland valley, of superb beauty, 
known as Ester Park. This was Miss Bird’s goal, and we follow 
her in her attempts to reach it with an interest and a desire for 
success that is surprising to ourselves. We see her, a light, 
alert, resolute little figure, in her thread-bare Hawaiian riding. 
dress, astride of a horse so big that her feet “ came only half-way 
down his sides,” setting forth alone across trackless prairies, 
through savage mountain passes, putting up at night at lonely 
log cabins or in lawless frontier villages, the companion and care 
of men who are a terror and a by-word throughout the land; 
softening the hearts of “hard, sad-looking ’’ women, by sheer 
force of unweariable good-nature and helpfulness ; facing twenty 
degrees below zero and a hundred and three above it with equal 
cheerfulness ; traversing by day and night appalling solitudes, 
where bears, wolves, and panthers are the only company; 
through it all, thinking her own thoughts, enjoying her own 
emotions, passing her own judgments—shrewd, humorous, or 
enthusiastic, as the case may be—on she rides, with a stout 
courage and a kindly heart; and in due time the baffled moun- 
tains yield up their reluctant secret, and the sublimity of Ester 
Park lies before her. Then we are as glad as she is,—or we can 
imagine we are. Certainly, Ester Park was a stirring place to 
be in. 

At the very entrance she encounters * Mountain Jim,” the 
handsome desperado, He isa very fair hero of romance; strong, 
broad-shouldered, with a splendidly-formed head, deep-set blue 
eye, aquiline nose, and handsome mouth; courteous in manner, 
cultured in mind, gentle, fierce, pathetic, reckless, wicked; with 
a tragic history behind him, and a violent death to come. One 
side of his face is disfigured and one eye gone,—marks of a death- 
struggle with a grizzly bear. Mountain Jim is in more or less 
constant association with Miss Bird during the remainder of 
her abode in this region. Together they make the perilous 
ascent of Long’s Peak,—‘ 14,700 feet.’’ Their various inter- 
views, and the adventures they shared tcgether, are described 
with unpretentious force. Her influence upon him is, as might 
have been expected, all for good; but it is exercised “ too late.’ 
In her comments upon this man, Miss Bird gives evidence not 
only of keen observation, but of penetrating insight into char- 
acter. She perceives the theatrical vein that is in him,—his 
attempts to impose upon her imagination and womanly sympa- 
thies, by acting a more romantic hero and outlaw than he is. 
Miss Bird quietly declines to be hambugged ; she puts a discern- 
ing, albeit, charitable, finger upon Jim’s histrionics, separating 
them from what is genuine about him with a perspicacity that 
must have been disconcerting. It is a sort of Jane Eyre and 
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of Miss Bronté’s fiction, and of course, without the latter’s 
sentimental conclusion. But interesting as Mountain Jim is, 
he is by no means the only feature in this book which makes it 
worth reading. We have not space even to allude to a tithe of 
the good things. Miss Bird had, apparently, newly arrived from 
her Sandwich-Islands tour, and every now and then, amidst the 
gplendours of the Sierras and Rockies, we have a naive outbreak 
of feminine jealousy,—she is half-angry with this beauty, for 
so nearly making her unfaithful to the unforgotten charms of 
Hawaii. The present writer at least intends to take his cue 
from her, in this instance, and as he has never heretofore had 
the good-fortune to read her description of the Sandwich 
Islands, he will be careful not to do so hereafter. He has 
enjoyed this book of hers so much, that he would not care to 
ran the risk of having to enjoy another more. 





SIR GIBBIE.* 

Ir is now about a quarter of a century ago since Mr. Mac- 
donald, by the publication of the dramatic poem Within and 
Without, first secured for himself the appreciative sympathy of 
a limited, perhaps,’ but, at the same time, thoughtful and 
cultivated circle of readers. In the interval he has not 
been idle, and poems, sermons, and novels, especially 
the last kind of literary work, have given him an 
honoured name wherever the English language is spoken. 
But, with the exception of Within and Without and the 
first volume of David Elginbrod, we are of opinion that Sir 
Gibbie, take it for all in all, is the finest production of his pen, 
and, so far from the author having “ written himself out,” as 
the phrase goes, we would venture to say that the present 
story only indicates that he has acquired the art of more 
thoroughly writing himself in. But we almost owe an apology 
to Mr. Macdonald in thus speaking, for of all contemporary 
novelists, he is the one in whose pages one least discovers any 
tokens of such effort as is implied in all finished “ art.” 
Artlessness, rather than art, is the term which first occurs 
tous, after perusing any of his writings; and a Celt himself, 
it seems as if he were in true Celtic fashion, always borne 
onward on the tide of his inspirations, rather than creating the 
channel along which they are to flow. As most of our readers 
need scarcely be reminded, many of his stories wander at their 
own sweet will, giving one the feeling that, but for the con- 
dition of “three volumes,” they might go on for ever; and cer- 
tainly in Sir Gibbie the artlessness is as conspicuous as in any of 
the writer’s previous tales. But in this instance, it has flowed 
into a coherent unity. Of course, a book like this would not, as 
Goethe says, come to the author in his sleep ; and written, as it 
has been, for a great and serious purpose—it is, in fact, a 
special study of psychological evolution—much thought and 
labour must have gone to the construction of it. But all the 
same, the story has the freshness and charm of an improvisation 
from beginning to end, but an improvisation shaped, coloured, 
and directed to the ideal end which first “crept into the study 
of the imagination” of the author. Mr. Macdonald never 
attempts fine-writing, and we do not say that any of his more 
distinguished fellow-labourers in the field of fiction are guilty 
of this weakness. At the same time, it seems to us that his 
presentations of nature differ very obviously from those, say, of 
George Eliot, R. D. Blackmore, and William Black. These 
three are consummate word-painters—the last especially—of 
scenery. But we should never dream of including our present 
author in this category, any more than we should assign 
to it the greater names of Tennyson and Wordsworth. 
Nature is simply reflected, not described, in our author’s best 
passages, and our readers will find abundant proof of our 
assertion in noting the flight of “wee Gibbie” “up Daurside,” 
until the little pilgrim reaches the summit of Glashgar, and 
stands there in an ecstacy, amid the silence and solitude of the 
everlasting hills. The description of the thunderstorm is 
even grand, and not less striking is the narrative of a great 
flood, which rose and raged and roared, and threatened to bear 
away in its fierce and resistless sweep all traces of man, of his 
dwellings or possessions, in the mountainous district in which 
Sir Gibbie had at first a temporary home, with schooling of the 
divinest, because most human kind, and ultimately, a permanent 
haven of rest, after the storms of his early experience. 

But it is in a certain city which looks out on the German 





* Sir Gibbie. By George Macdonald, LL.D., Author of “David Elginbrod,” &c. 
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Ocean—Old Aberdeen, we presume, with its large and stately 
college, and “the Brig of Don,” which Lord Byron has made 
world-famous—that the opening scenes of the story are laid, 
and in this provincial town of the “unco’ guid” there 
are to be found as dismal haunts of disease, and drunken- 
ness, and vice manifold, as in London itself. In a 
miserable shed abutting on a “ big hoose,” the house of the 
Galbraiths, a cobbler is at work, but one who is only capable 
of the very humblest ministrations to pedestrians. This cobbler 
is a baronet,—Sir George Galbraith; he has had a fair educa- 
tion, but whiskey had been the crave and the curse of the Gal- 
braiths. His grandfather had drunk almost the whole of the 
Galbraith property, until there was scarcely left a free acre to 
come to his son. This son was only too easily initiated in “ the 
drink,” and having received “ nae schuillin’” at all, it was small 
wonder if he disencumbered himself of “ all that was left,” and 
bequeathed to his heir only a legacy of impecuniosity. 

Sir George the Cobbler had a curious Sunday conscience. 
Mrs. Croale’s “ public,” which was Sir George’s nightly ren- 
dezvous for his toddy and the society of one or two “ drouthie 
neebors,” was devoutly closed on the Sabbath Day, as the 
Scotch persist in calling the first day of the week. But the 
baronet laid in his liquid commissariat for Sabbath consumption 
the previous day. The liquor, however, was never tasted until 
sunset, and one of the most touching, almost grimly touching, 
passages we have ever read is that in which the muddled cobbler 
Baronet is revealed to us endeavouring to instruct his son as to 
the one great aim which should dominate our lives, and which 
appears in the Shorter Catechism, under its first question,— What 
is the chief end of man? but which the unhappy man could not 
distinctly remember. He could only maunder to Gibbie about 
the “chief en’ o’ man,” in a reiteration which made the motherless 
child dimly imagine that the father whom he guided home night 
after night, when wholly unfit to direct himself, was laying 
some new duty upon him, which, perhaps, he would come to 
understand some day. There was, however, a lesson which Gibbie 
understood and took to his heart for all his life, and that was the 
oft-repeated counsel of the victim of whiskey never to touch the 
accursed thing. Sir George drinks when the sunset of the 
Sabbath has come; he drinks, he prays—and his prayer is a 
wonderful unveiling of the struggles of the human soul—and 
he dies. “ He was gone,” says the author, reverently, “ to learn 
what God could do for him there, for whom nothing more could 
be done here.” In thus representing to us the depths of degra- 
dation to which “ Scotland’s skaith,” to use the words of Hector 
Macniel, can reduce a gentleman born, Mr. Macdonald has 
well served his age, It is true, that in these days, when the 
Scotch Judges and lawyers go out “on circuit,” there is no 
longer the necessary presence, as in Lord Cockburn’s early ex- 
perience, of the “lad that louses the neck-cloths ” of the gentle- 
men who have fallen under the table; but we have only too 
good grounds for believing that both in the North and the 
South there is a vast amount of, more or less, private drinking. 
The “ City” nips of sherry are proverbial, and in this age, when 
gentlemen come into the drawing-room, like gentlemen, after 
dinner, what stories could not physicians, the clergy, and 
editors also tell? Mr. Macdonald is rather merciful, though 
at the same time very wroth, with drunkards; but if he knew 
what many know too well, we suspect that he would almost 
thank God for the respectable Pharisee, who is always sober, 
who at least provides for his own, who is always capable 
of managing his own affairs, who scrupulously keeps his 
appointments, and so far as “this world” is concerned, 
leaves no entanglements béhind him for others to unravel 
when he has passed away. But Mr. Macdonakl is neither 
pessimist nor fatalist. With him, neither “heredity,” nor 
“drink,” nor “love” is inevitably supreme. We inherit pro- 
clivities, but in every man is the supernatural power of free- 
will. The drinking Sir George dies in agony, protesting against 
his enemy, and loathing to think that he should be called a 
drunkard; Mistress Croale, the publican, falls, but rises again, 
again falls under the fierce thirst, but at last comes off victorious ; 
and Sir Gibbie, with all the ravaging heredity in him, is one of 
the sweetest, purest, most self-denying, and generously helpful 
of human beings. 

The story of his life is admirably developed. Mr. Macdonald 
means to represent him as one of the elect of God, who are 
specially trained in sympathy with their brethren, and in 
whom there burns a passionate readiness to minister to their 
comfort or well-being. It is a story which will be profitable in 
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various ways, but, in our opinion, it would have been still more 
profitable if the author had used the pruning-knife before giving it 
to the world. There is no need, for instance, to introduce the power 
of “laughing,” in consciousness of the immediate presence of the 
Almighty, as a special token of advanced spiritual life. Donald 
Grant, the peasant-poet, might have been clothed upon with less 
grotesque garments, and might have been a little more courteous 
on a certain occasion to his master’s son, the Rev. Fergus Duff. 
Again, on what physiological data does the author build, when he 
represents Sir Gibbie as a mute, who yet had his hearing quite 
perfect? We must also ask Mr. Macdonald where exactly, in 
strange contradiction to his general teaching, are we to find the 
longitude and latitude of the “forsaken region,” in which the 
damned dwell? Is it quite in good-taste, when Sir Gibbie places 
his hand on Mrs. Sclater’s knee, beside that of the lady herself ? 
Does not the reader cry out for alittle soap and water? But, more 
seriously, is it not to undergo the censure of Horace, at least, 
to describe in such a ghastly fashion the appearance of “ Sambo” 
after his murder? Also, we are of opinion that Mrs. Croale was 
for a time promoted to too great honour, as she proved, by nearly 
setting the whole house in which she was established as prima 
donna on fire. But the author, nevertheless, could very well afford 
to repeat the legend on the gateway of one of the Aberdeen Col- 
leges, “ They say; what do they say? let them say;” since he has 
written a thoroughly Scotch story, charged with humour, poetry, 
and piety, and one from the careful perusal of which no one, as 
we believe, can rise without having a deeper sense of the awful 
perils, and the not less awful possibilities, of human life. 





MY LIFE AS AN ANGLER.* 

THERE is one anticipation in taking up a book about angling that 
cannot be doomed to disappointment,—it must take us to the 
river-side; and a reader must have very little imagination 
indeed if the wandering, in thought merely, along the banks of 
a stream does not supply him with a fund of enjoyment, in the 
associations which it will recall, in the exquisite pictures which 
it will reproduce before his mental eye, and in the delicious hopes 
it will inspire of future hours of happiness,—happiness as un- 
alloyed as any that we have experience of. And river-side books 
are always in season; in the winter, they conjure back the 
summer,—the murmur or rush of the water; the dipping of 
the thick, luxuriant foliage in the little waves that alter- 
nately waft it onwards, and leave it to fall back to greet 
its successor; the whirr and splash of water-fowl or fish, the 
swift skimming of the swallow to and fro, the straight and rapid 
flight of the kingfisher; the cawing, high above us, of the 
friendly rooks ; and the songs of the small birds in the tree-tops. 
And in the hot summer, is not all this like a fresh breeze to a 
fainting man, and delightfully suggestive of rest, and of that 
cool shade which is never so cool as by running water? This 
theory, however, of the seasonableness of an angler’s diary at 
all times receives a shock now and then, when we find that the 
insatiable sportsman goes to work in the ice and snows of 
February, and does not desist till November is waning; and of 
this wintry work it is not so pleasant to read in a chill October, 
with a long, hard, dark winter before us. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Henderson is a cheery writer, and knows what it is to be snug 
even amidst snow and ice :— 

“The weather was bitterly cold, with showers of sleet and hail, 
such as inclines the angler, however hardy he may be, to provide 
himself with any comforts that may be attainable...... Choosing 
the nearest ‘ bieldy bit,’ I lit a fire of dry furze, and fed it till there 
was a good supply of red ashes. In these we placed our fish, 
together with a few potatoes, from the depths of our pockets, covered 
the whole up with more lighted furze, and watched some twelve or 
fifteen minutes. When we withdrew our hot luncheon from the 
embers. we thought it more delicious than any banquet spread in hall 
or bowe®.....- A little drop of mountain dew seasoned our 
repast, and then, our backs resting against a tree, our feet turned to 
the glowing embers, I solaced myself with a pipe...... I have 
since tasted the luxury of the Italian dolce far niente, but it pales 
before the joys I have described.”’ 

Where the sleet and hail permitted him to find the dry furze, 
we will not inquire too closely. 

Mr. Henderson has not given us a dry book, and in saying 
this we do not mean that it is about water; he has not 
supplied merely a list of streams and “take” of fish, 
and left our imaginations to do all the work of supply- 
ing the pleasure. There are innumerable little passages in the 
account of the day’s work that bring the scene vividly before us as 
only a lover of nature as well as of “the gentle art”—a questionable 
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and somewhat sentimental designation, surely—can by; it 
even such simple words as must occur to explain the fishine 
operations delight us, though we be not sporting men, with 
their reminders of the country. “The strong current run. 
ning through the pool, aided by sunken rocks’ and boulde: ‘ 
caused numerous swirls upon the surface.” “The sun Pn 
brightly on the water, which was five or six feet in depth 
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thickly strewn with large boulder-stones.” As we read, a thrill 
of excitement moves us, and we long for our next summ 
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holiday. Mr. Henderson is not a dealer in word-pictures, and 
we meet with them rarely, except when they become neceggg; 
to explain the nature or the success or unsuccess of the , 

j bd M4 . Sport; 
but the glimpses we get in this way are thickly scattered 
through his book, and excite our admiration for the country of 
the Cheviots, and our desire to know it. Thus he tells us that 
“as you approach” the source of the College, and “turn an 
angle in the hills, you enter the really fine gorge of Henshole 
a chasm extending from top to base of Cheviot, down which the 
stream rushes in a succession of cascades, with lofty precipices 
and towering rocks on either hand ;” and of the “ Lamsdon barn,” 
he tells us that the chasm on the side of Cheviot known as Bizze] 
is fine, and the cliff called Dunsdale Crag, which forms the base 
of a rugged, precipitous hill, and overhangs the brook, is yet 
finer.” “Although ‘auld Cheviot’s frosty pow’ is not very 
lofty,” says our author, “the scenery of the little, wild valleys 
that nestle at his feet is varied and very pretty.” And Mr, 
Henderson does not leave us to his own verbal descriptions, and 
our fancy, for our enjoyment of the river scenery of the Cheviots, 
His book, which is most carefully and elaborately got up by 
Messrs. Satchell, Peyton, and Co.—barring a few mistakes in 
the letter-press—is beautifully illustrated by a picture at every 
fourth or fifth page, engraved by Mr. Edmund Evans, from the 
pencils of well-known artists, including views of Brinkburn and 
of Coupland, Warkworth and Norham Castles; and by Mrs, 
Henderson, who, if not known, deserves to be known, for the 
delicate grace and truthfulness and beauty of the vignettes that 
ornament the beginnings and ends of each chapter,—those on 
pages 35, 79,88, 146, 171, and 277 being our especial favourites, 
though the selection is almost invidious. We have been amused 
to note how inevitable is the pretty post and rail-fence in the fore- 
grounds of landscape illustrations. Out of the six vignettes 
particularised above, for instance, four contain this picturesque 
feature, and in twenty-two of the other illustrations it is to be 
found, though sometimes remote, and not very noticeable 
perhaps. 

Independently of the interest which the book derives from its 
descriptions or suggestions of river scenery, is that which we 
gain from the natural history with which the angling details 
are interspersed, and for which a lover and observer of animal 
life must have such ample opportunity, while wandering, in the 
silent and stealthy manner of an angler, along the banks of 
lonely streams. The following passage is very curious and 
interesting :— 

“ Soon after our arrival, the children discovered a water-hen’s nest, 
built among some high reeds which grew in the water...... The 
nest was placed a few inches above the water, and about seven feet 
from the river bank. When we first observed it, it contained eggs; 
these were soon hatched, and great was the delight of the children 
to watch the old birds scuffle away from the nest, and then to peep 
in and mark the progress of the brood. One sad day, heavy rain fell; 
a high flood followed, and great was the children’s grief over the 
little birds, which they thought must be drowned and their nest 
swept away. Our first excursion, on the subsiding of the flood, was to 
the river-side nursery. What were the delight and astonishment of 
the young folks, at beholding the nest firmly fixed to some of the 
reeds, and waving in the air, fully five feet above the surface of the 
water! As we watched, we saw the mother-bird travel down an 
inclined plane made of bent rushes, which led direct from the nest to 
the river-bank. Her brood followed her, and soon all dropped into 
the water and were hidden among the reeds. Within an hour wesaw 
them all return to the nest up the inclined plane, and so things went 
on for several days, till they forsook their home. On examination, it 
was clear to us that as the water rose the old birds must have placed 
themselves beneath their nest, and gradually lifted it on their backs 
some five feet. But it was not intheir power to make it descend, 80 
they fastened it securely to the reeds, and constructed the roadway to 
the shore, for the egress and ingress of their brood.” 

Let us also plead for the poor, hunted fox, by extracting a 
graphic, but simple and touching account of the poor fellow’s 
troubles, and of his intelligence :— 

“On the further side of the river, rose a steep hill, and here, direct 
from the water's edge to the sky-line, ran a stone wall......- To 
this wall Reynard made his way wearily, with protruding tongue, 
evidently quite exhausted. He sprang upon the wall, though with 
difficulty ; there he paused and listened, as if to calculate the distance 
[? the whereabouts] of his pursuers. His next proceeding was 
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the wall for about forty yards, in the 
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to ran along the top then, suddenly turning, he retraced 
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direction ge ye on the wall, trotted some hundred 
ao the hill, and finally dropped down upon the grass 


fifty yards up t! ce : 
mihi from, which he be oes ail the ‘hounds, were coming 
skirting along, far up the i lin re 
forward to the wall on a parallel line. 
Mr. Henderson was faithful to the trust unconsciously reposed 
in him by the otherwise friendless and helpless little animal, 
and the hounds were utterly at fault, and the pursuit aban- 
doned. But how is it that fishermen see the cruelty of hunting, 
and hunters the cruelty of fishing P Mr. Henderson courage- 
ously confesses that he felt sick when he speared his first 
salmon, but he could not desist. Let us hope he is right in his 
belief that fish have but little sensation, and that their wrig- 
gling is only a natural effort to get free. Certainly, the follow- 
ing anecdote provides some ground for this belief, or rather, 
perhaps, hope. Mr. Henderson had caught, as he thought, a 
second salmon, after the escape of a first, but,— 

“ What was our surprise to see hanging from its mouth the lost 
line, with a long array of heavy shot attached to it. On examina- 
tion, we found that the first set of hooks was planted far down in the 
stomach, and yet, though the long, heavily weighted line was hanging 
in a strong stream, and therefore tugging at that most sensitive organ, 
our salmon’s appetite was equal to a second breakfast.” 

The present writer is no angler, and perhaps, therefore, a poor 
judge; but his sympathies are certainly with Mr. Henderson’s 
friend Bob, who, when our author landed a salmon of 30} Ib. 
weight, “Could only ery out, ‘ Kill him, Sir, kill him at ounce; 
he’s awful to look at! Oh, what eyes he has! Pray, kill him, 
ir.’ ” 
: The angling details are naturally somewhat less exciting to 
the lay than tothe professional reader ; to these latter they will be 
interesting and full of instruction, for Mr. Henderson is evidently 
an authority on angling, and especially on worm-fishing, and 
an adept, at landing his prey, of high standing, as we can tell by 
noting his enormous “takes.” But will he forgive the present 
writer, if he, an utter ignoramus in “ the gentle art,” found the 
pages of details monotonous, and missed besides a glossary of 
terms. What could he make of “ pea-roe” and “streams” 
(we thought streams were small rivers), and “dubs;” and of 
the “shoulders” and “tippets” of an artificial fly; or of the 
distinctions between “ swallow-smolts,” “bull,” “sea,” “ sal- 
mon,” and other trout, and between “keppers,” and “ kelts,” 
and “grilse,” and “ new-run,” and “whitling,” and “clean ;” 
and again, between “rising,” “running,” “hooking,” “ kill- 
ing,” and “landing.” How we wanted a glossary, and how 
we longed for a map to follow our author’s enviable 
wanderings. Why can we never persuade writers of books 
of this sort to add a good map, to the other obligations they 
confer? Wecannot touch upon the adventures in, and near, and 
in going to and from the water; perils by horses, and bulls, and 
boars; perils by storms, and water, and darkness, and cold, and 
not least, perils by fish-hooks ; for were not dogs, and cats, and 
pigs hooked, aye, and boys, and more than once companions 
in sport, and even Mr. Henderson himself, in nostril and thumb ? 
Did not a huge salmon play our wretched author up and down, 
and backwards and forwards, with a hook buried in his thumb, 
never giving him a moment even to cut the line. For all these 
narrations, half-serious, half-comic, in their painfulness, and 
many more, and the valuable hints and instructions, and the 
details of sport and “takes” of our author and of his friends, 
and much curious natural history of fish—of salmon, and trout, 
and pike, and eel—and fowl, and small beasts—for Mr. 
Henderson makes rats and weasels as interesting as we have 
always felt they deserved to be—and notably of otters, and of 
fishings in Scotland and on the Continent, we must refer our readers 
tothe book itself. By-the-by, we have no sympathy with the en- 
thusiasm for Lord somebody Scott, displayed by the onlookers, 
when the said lord stripped himself, and with hunting-knife be- 
tween his teeth went head-foremost into the otter’s hole, and vio- 
lated the privileges of his sanctuary by what seems to us brutal 
butchery. Nor have we space to notice the touches of loving 
biography of Mr. Henderson’s humble fishing companions, 
nor these modest poets’ pleasing verses, nor his interesting 
records of blind fishermen, including Professor Fawcett, 
nor the amusing records of his own boyhood, and the graphic 
description of the catching of his first trout. For all this, 
too, we must send our readers to My Life as an Angler, and 
We can promise them that if they be fishermen, they will have 
little indeed to object to; and if they be not, they will never- 


general matter, lively and thoughtful, with which the author, 
whose pleasant and venerable portrait faces the title-page, 
has diversified his story of river-side life. 





SOME PAPERS IN THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue most instructive paper in the Nineteenth Century is the 
account of Alsace-Lorraine, by the late Leonard Montefiore, a 
young man whose premature death during a tour in the United 
States may have been a loss to literature. We say “may have 
been,” because he had done nothing to settle his place in the 
literary world; but he had an eager thirst for certain kinds of 
information, a full knowledge of at least two literatures, Eng- 
lish and German, a perfectly detached mind, and considerable, 
though not exceptional, power of literary expression. In this 
account, he describes well, though without sufficient fullness, 
the political condition of Alsace-Lorraine since the annexation. 
The inhabitants have been divided into no less than three un- 
equal parties,—a few, chiefly Protestants, who accepted Ger- 
many ; a large number who proposed autonomy to themselves as 
an end; and a majority who desired a return to France, and 
formed a League, with a definite policy of abstention from all 
civic duties :— 

“ The instrument of the League was a journal—the Ligue d’ Alsace 
—which was printed with the utmost secrecy. The league boasted 
how the police at Strasburg had orders to search every nook and 
corner to find the directors, the presses, and the cash-box of the 
maudite association. The police made every endeavour, there were 
plenty of domiciliary visits ; houses, cellars, granaries were ransacked, 
but all in vain. The efforts of the league were successful ; according 
to its own statistics, an average of only one-twentieth of the electors 
came to the poll. In some communes there were absolutely no voters 
whatever, a fact which the leaguers of course hailed as a moral 
victory. The league exists still; the secret has never yet been dis- 
covered. For nine years it has continued to print and distribute its 
bitter and mysterious protests. Through open windows or underneath 
closed doors, sheets that invisible presses have printed are thrown by 
unseen hands. People read them in silence, and burn them in haste. 
To be known to be the possessor of the firebrand literature might 
involve a long term of imprisonment.”’ 

In 1872, at least fifty thousand voluntary exiles crossed the 
frontier, the Deputies elected were all opposed to Germany, and 
soon after the Ultramontanes, excited by the Falk Laws, rein- 
forced the Separatists. At every election, however, the autono- 
mists have increased upon the League, and Prince Bismarck has 
tried to strengthen them by the creation of the Viceroyalty 

entrusted to General Manteuffel, and the transfer of the executive 
from Berlin to Strasburg. The provinces, however, are far from 
reconciled, and should the war come soon, Alsace-Lorraine 
will be found almost entirely French. There is “fine 
miscellaneous feeding” for the uninformed in Sir John 
Lubbock’s paper on the “ History of Money,” which is a sort 
of magazine of facts not popularly known, and not intended to 
lead up to any particular result. The earliest coins, Sir John 
Lubbock says, are supposed to have been Chinese, they exist- 
ing, or being alleged to exist, in that country in 2,250 B.C., 
4,100 years ago; and the Chinese nobles passed bank-notes to 
each other in 190 B.C.,and regular bank-notes, which were over 

issued, were used in 800 A.D. Bills of exchange were drawn in 
Babylon 550 B.C., and still exist, the orders having been baked 
inclay ; while modern coinage probably dates, at least Herodotus 
thought so, from the Lydians, say, 700 B.C. The Greeks un- 
derstood some form of cheque, and issued bottomry bills; and 
we may add that words for “ marine insurance” exist in Sans- 
crit, and that the practice is possibly as old as the founda- 
tion of the Solar dynasty. The metals have, in historic 
times, been used for coins, but shells are older, every pecuniary 
word in China having the mark of the shell in it; glass coins 
have been struck, and to this day cowries and pieces of rock-salt 
are in circulation in Asia and Africa, It is curious that one 
very convenient form of coin, the ring, though repeatedly 
tried, has never been able to hold its ground in civilised 
countries. Sir John Lubbock says the origin of the word 
“sterling” is unknown, and suggests that it is a contraction 
of “Easterling,” the North-Germans so-called in England 
having first circulated pennies; but we venture to submit that 
the word may be older than that, and ultimately derivable from 
the Sanscrit “ stir” (pronounced “steer”’),“ firm” or “solid,” the 
“ling” being merely adiminutive. The word is just one of those 
which would have come from India, where coins of unalloyed gold 
have been struck from a period certainly as far back as Alexander, 
and where the prejadice in favour of gold coin without alloy exists 
tothishour. Mr. Raikes, though instructive upon “ the present 





theless find ample reward, for the trouble of perusal, in the 


course of Parliamentary business,” does not originate many prac- 
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tical suggestions for expediting it, beyond a proposal that a Mem- 
ber should only be able to speak once, even in committee, which 
might not prove an improvement. He evidently relies, in the 
long-run, more on the power of the House when angry to punish 
obstructives, which nobody has ever questioned, than on any 
new rules, which would, as he points out, probably be utterly 
useless. The estimates must be discussed, and any two 
Members can, in the discussion on the estimates, lock the 
machine. “Compulsory Providence,” by the Rev. W. W. 
Edwards, is worth reading, though we do not agree with it. It 
is not a discussion on theology, but an effort to prove that it 
would not be wise, or indeed possible, to make industrial and 
life insurance compulsory on the whole people, as recently pro- 
posed by Mr. Blackley, and long ago by ourselves. The diffi- 
culties, and especially the difficulty arising from the residuum 
of powerless persons, which exists in every community, are 
well set forth; but Mr. Edwards gives up the argument, 


when he says every working-man should belong to a 
club. If he should, and could, then the State Club, 
which cannot fail, may be easily shown to be the 


best. We mnst wait, however, we admit, not only for more 
intelligence in the people, but for much stronger and safer 
municipal institutions, before we discuss such schemes as prac- 
tical. The paper is, however, worth reading, a praise we cannot 
give to Mr. Hanbury’s “Spoilt Child of Europe,” a mere ex- 
pansion of the argument that as Greece is too small and too 
weak to do anything, therefore Greece cannot claim to be made 
large and strong. That Greece should show more grit, we con- 
cede, but her prudence is not a reason for neglecting her just 
claims. Mr. Ralston, with his “ Cinderella,” will attract 
all who care for the connection of old legends, even though 
he does not believe, as he should, that Cinderella’s slipper was 
of glass. He thinks it was of vaiv, an old term for fur, and 
we have no doubt he is right; but then he ought, in proper 
reverence for children and their beliefs, to be wrong. There is 
nothing impossible in a fur slipper. By the way, has he noticed 
a very similar blunder of great historical importance? France 
once passionately believed that a seigneur, if his feet were frost- 
bitten, had the right to disembowel two serfs, and revive his 
feet in their still warm carcases. So he had, and in Northern 
Asia the practice is, we believe, still pursued, only instead of 
corpora servorum, the words were corpora cervorum. The hideous 
legend and its resulting class prejudices arose simply from mis- 
spelling. 

By far the most interesting paper in the Fortnightly, to us 
at least, is the first one, a German opinion on the British Army, 
by a Captain in the 7th Uhlans. Itis, we presume, an elaborate 
satire, probably by the author of “The Battle of Dorking;” 
but it is full of sound sense, and its central thought, that the 
present muddle in the Army is due to the conflict between 
aristocratic and democratic ideas, is, we believe, exactly true, as 
is also this hopeful passage :— 

“ And although there is so much to surprise and even amuse the un- 
prejudiced observer in the clumsy working of the English military 
machine, it is impossible not to recognise the fact that these islanders 
possess all the qualities necessary for furnishing a good army, as well 
as foradministering it properly. The energy and spirits of the English 
youth, albeit sometimes exhibited in a coarse and boisterous form, 
the fondness of those of the upper classes for manly exercises and an 
active life, are evidences of the one; the aptitude of the people for 
self-government, their quickness of movement in all the business of 
life, the other. When we compare, for example, the decision and 
vigour exhibited in conducting the traffic on a great English railway, 
with the slower, if more methodical habits applied to the same busi- 
ness in other European countries, one cannot but feel that the ex- 
hibition of the same sort of qualities should be equally successful in 
the conduct of an army ora war. Under a proper system of decen- 
tralisation, the English officers would be as capable as any in the 
world of acting on their own responsibility ; that rapid and intelligent 
action in all parts of the military machine which we have succeeded 
in obtaining only by patient labour, should come to them readily as 
part of their nature. But just now the English Army is passing 
throngh a transitional stage.” 

Mr. Hamilton Lang’s paper on Bosnia is also very iuteresting, 
as he has observed everything with his own eyes. His general 
opinion is that Bosnia cost Austria £12,000,000 sterling, 
and perhaps 15,000 soldiers invalided—the heavy losses of 
the Austrian Army in this way are still unexplained— 
and the province barely pays its civil expenses; but it is 
still a most valuable possession. ‘The province is as large 
as Switzerland, and though hilly, is culturable to the hill-tops, 
while the mineral wealth is great, and the pasturage most ex- 
cellent. The three divisions of the population—the Mahom- 
medans, the Greek Church people, and the Catholics—are now 
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tolerably content, the Catholics, who expected ascendaney, hej 
the least so; and there is hardly any probability of resist nee 
which, indeed, while Austria holds Novi Bazar, is nearly in, 
possible. Mr. Lang bears strong testimony to the iron impar. 
tiality of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the present Governor of the 
province, in dealing with all races and religions, but adm 
that the tenure difficulty must ultimately be settled, the 
who are not subject to eviction, being permitted to buy out the 
owners of the soil. The remainder of the number is rather 
though, for ourselves, we greatly admire Mr. Symonds’s criticig 
of Mr. Arnold’s “ Wordsworth,” a fine piece of writing, full of 
delicate and, in the main, accurate criticism. We do not know 
how criticism, to be poetic in form at all, can be better than 
this :— 

“The tone of a poet, the mood he communicates, the atmosphere 
he surrounds us with, is more important even than what he says 
This tone is the best or the worst we get from him; it makes 
it good or bad to be with him. Now it is always good to be 
with Wordsworth. His personality is like a climate at once 
sedative and stimulative. 1 feel inclined to compare it to the 
influence of the high Alps, austere, but kindly, demanding some effort 
of renunciation, but yielding in return a constant sustenance, gpd 
soothing the tired nerves that need a respite from the passions ang 
the fever of the world. The landscape in these regions, far above 
the plains and cities where we Strive, is grave and sober. It hag 
none of the allurements of the south,—no waving forests, or dancing 
waves, or fret-work of sun and shadow cast by olive-branches on the 
flowers. But it has also no deception, and no languor, and no decay. 
In autumn the bald hill-sides assume their robes of orange and of 
crimson, faintly, delicately spread upon the barren rocks. The gir 
is singularly clear and lucid, suffering no illusion, but satisfying the 
sense of vision with a marvellous sincerity. And when winter comes, 
the world for months together is clad in flawless purity of blue and 
white, with shy, rare, unexpected beauty shed upon the scene from 
colours of sunrise or sunset. On first acquaintance this Alpine land- 
scape is repellent and severe. We think it too ascetic to be lived in, 
But familiarity convinces us that it is good and wholesome to abide 
in it. We learn to love its reserve even more than the prodigality of 
beauty showered on fortunate islands where the orange and the 
myrtle flower in never-ending summer. Something of the sort is ex. 
perienced by those who have yielded themselves to Wordsworth’s 
influence. ‘The luxuriance of Keats, the splendour of Shelley, the 
Oriental glow of Coleridge, the torrid energy of Byron, though good 
in themselves and infinitely precious, are felt to be less permanent, 
less uniformly satisfying, less continuously bracing, than the sober 
simplicity of the poet from whose ruggedness at first we shrank.” 

The Contemporary, too, is a little dull. We cannot see much 
that is novel in Mr. Max Miiller’s plea for more freedom of 
education in our Universities, though we believe much of his 
argument to be true; nor can we agree that freedom is much 
endangered by the heavy burden we all have to bear of the wisdom 
or folly of the past. Young men have the art of throwing off 
quite enough of all they learn, opinions as well as knowledge. 
We must teach something, and to refuse to teach what the 
past has approved might be to leave education entirely to 
Professors, make competition impossible, and divide the edu- 
cated into minute groups, each of which would think it had 
discovered the best method of attaining cultivation. We are 
not greatly pleased, either, with the two papers, one friendly 
and one hostile, on Mr. Gladstone. The last is valuable, as 
stating publicly an extreme view, sometimes heard in society, 
which makes of Mr. Gladstone a self-seeking politician, con- 
stantly changing his views, and always gaining popularity by 
the change, and declares that as his prosperity waxes the posi- 
tion of England wanes, but it is almost too absurd to answer; 
while the defence, though eloquent and original, will hardly 
touch the public, which just now does not ask evidence of Mr. 
Gladstone’s powers, so much as of his political acumen in other 
regions than finance. ‘The following sentence is very good, and 
entirely true; but then a great many Tories would say thatis 
the very reason they distrust Mr. Gladstone :—‘“ We may euta 
scholar able to adorn a University out of Mr. Gladstone, and 
then carve from him a fine student and reverencer of Art; next, 
mark off a reviewer and general littératew, whom professed 
authors will respectfully make room for in their ranks; and not 
only is there still left, solid and firm, the great Parliamentary 
Minister, but of the scattered fragments a couple of Bishops 
might easily be made, with, if nothing at all is to be wasted, 
several preachers for the denominations.” Yes, say the Tories, 
and we never know whether we are being governed by the 
statesman, the Bishop, the virtuoso, or the Dissenting minister. 
The paper on traditions of the Deluge is tedious, though 

° : aa 
learned; and we are tired of arguments like Mr. Robertson's, 
which show that Ireland, when considerable periods of time are 
taken in, is increasing in prosperity. The point is to recon- 





cile Ireland, not to make her rich. Oddly enough, Mr. 
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Robertson, whose belief is that Ireland is by nature a country 
for huge pasturages, latifundia, and forests, inclines to concede 

nt-proprietorship, because, though the experiment will 
probably fail, it would convince the peasant at last that the 
jaw was a friend, and not a hard task-master. The most read- 
able paper is the one on the French Revolution, by Professor 
Von Sybel, who once more states his well-known thesis that the 
French Revolution was a failure, partly because the thinkers 
were demoralised by the adhesion of the nobles searching only 
for excitement, and by the hatred of the common people for all 
above them, a hatred partly justified by the extraordinary want 
ef nerve and sense in the upper classes. The view strikes us 
as thin, but it is well stated, and the Professor justly repudiates 
the rhetorical statements which constantly carry away those 
who admire the Revolution. 

The best paper in Fraser, and the best which has appeared in 
the present series, is one on Professor Clifford, whose enthu- 
giasm for negation, as the writer shows, frequently narrowed 
and even vulgarised a very powerful mind, leading it some- 
times to beliefs worthy only of a fanatic. Is there 
not a blunder in the last quotation, the Professor referring 
to immortality, not to evolution. So much is written of 
Professor Clifford in other columns, that we cannot pursue the 
subject here; but the paper is well worth reading, as in many 
persons’ opinion is Mr. Froude’s “Siding at a Railway Station,” 
which we noticed last week. Is the narrative, “ How we got 
away from N aples,” a story or a history, or a mixture of fact 
and fiction? It is very poor, unless it is intended to be true; 
and if it is true, wants evidence very greatly. 

There is nothing in Blackwood or the shilling magazines 
specially notable this month, except that in Blackwood a “ Sur- 
veyor ” continues his vivid and interesting narrative of explora- 
tions in the Suleiman, which bring the Pathan tribes nearer to 
as than any more careful descriptions have done. There is a 
vigour in these sketches which is quite separate from literary 
power, and points to marked personal qualities in the writer. 
In Macmillan, Mrs. Oliphant commences a new novel in a very 
original way; and there is a letter from a Mr. Sidway on the 
grain-producing power of the United States, which is the most 
convincing we have yet read. It shows beyond all doubt that 
grain-raising is, in the American West, in tolerably good years, 
one of the most profitable as well as extensive of industries. 
It is to the prosperity of farming, beyond all other causes, that 
the writer attributes the revival of prosperity and active specu- 
lation in the United States. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ntanislGfiininies 

Aunt Judy’s Magazine for Young People. No. 163. November, 1879. 
—This is the first number of a new volume, and a very amusing 
number it is. ‘ Alethea,”’ by the author of “The Rose Garden,” 
promises extremely well,—and we are especially interested in Alethea’s 
Belgian drawing-master, by the impressive speech and admirably 
bad English with which he denounces her carelessness. ‘ My leetle 
Pierre in my house, he wolde bloshe to make so many mistakes as 
you. The last time I told you there was improvement, yes,—but 
now what can I say? I weeps.’ The story called “Praeposter 
Lodge” is humorous and touching. It contains the chief ele- 
ments of humour and pathos; namely, small children rather too 
timid for their surroundings,—they are few now-a-days,— 
old people who try but fail to enter fully into the children, 
and a dog who tries and does not fail. These excellent 
elements are very skilfully combined into as pretty a little tale of its 
sort as we have read for manyaday. “My Friend”? is a very lively 
and graphic little poem, and “The Three Trees” a fanciful version 
of a well-known Irish legend. “Jack” is a rather too gushing 
eulogy on the name of Jack, which is not, we think, up to the level of 
the magazine ; and a “‘ Crowned Poet,’’ being an account of Petrarch, 
is a trifle dull. But the two tales and the lively descriptive verses 
are as good as can be, while the sonnet on the nightingale has a real 
ting of poetry in it, though it may be that its tone is a little over- 
strained. 

Lancashire Memories. By Louisa Potter. (Macmillan.)—To have 
conversed with a lady who “remembers the Rebellion [of 1745] per- 
fectly, and how the rebels stole the tongue of the chapel bell near her 
father’s house to melt for bullets,’’ is in itself no small title to a 
respectful hearing, from those who are separated from that event by 
more than four generations. But Mrs. Potter not only recollects 
things and persons long gone by, but gives her recollections with such 
a perfect freshness and vivacity that her book is a literary curiosity 
of the first order. She must be, as far as we have been able to 





calculate, an octogenarian. We do not remember to have seen 
her name before, nor is any previous work mentioned on the 
title-page—though, of course, she may have been a celebrated 
author before the present writer was born—yet here, even at an 
advanced age, she comes out in what is'presumably a first book, 
with what ought, according to all right, be the beginning of a 
successful literary career. It is equally difficult to look upon this 
book as the last or the first fruit of an old tree. It is not possible, 
we hope, that we have been hoaxed, and that “grandmama,’’ and 
“my cousins,”’ and all the vividly portrayed and picturesque company 
of Mrs. Potter’s relatives, friends, and acquaintances are creatures of 
the fancy. Our astonishment and admiration are not lessened when 
we examine the volume more minutely. If Mrs. Potter had commenced 
to write some thirty years ago, she would have anticipated George 
Eliot. What could be a happier sentence, in that accomplished 
writer’s own style, than this ?—“The highest possible compliment 
with the country people, is ‘My word, but yo’ looker ill; yo’re 
none long for this world, bell’e me,’ implying a delicacy of 
complexion that can afford to stay at home, and is not com- 
pelled either to weed potatoes or to make hay.’’ Or this, d propos 
of a widow, “Despair depends a good deal upon the income.” Or 
this, “.the late Mr. Fincham’s hat, in a band of black crape, hung in 
the lobby, serving a twofold purpose,—first, the keeping of him in 
continual remembrance ; and secondly, it was hoped, suggesting to 
any thief who might call that there was a man in the house able and 
willing to protect it.’ The whole book is one of the most charming 
volumes that we have seen for a long time. 

The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. S. Cox. Vol. IX. (Hodder and 
Stoughton.)—A volume quite equal in varied interest and value to 
its predecessors. We may point attention to the papers on “The 
Pauline Argument for a Future State,” as especially appropriate to the 
controversies of the day; the essay by Mr. Raynor Winterbotham, 
on “The Second Advent,” and Canon Farrar’s comment on the 
incident of Christ’s writing on the ground, may be also singled out. 
In this latter, the view suggested by the author of “ Ecce Homo,” 
that it was the impalsive action suggested by a sense of shame, is 
adopted, with the modification that our Lord wrote “ to avoid impor- 
tunity, to express his determination not to interfere in the affair.”” 
Melanchthon is quoted with approval :—“ Tanquam in aliam rem 
intentus prorsus, a se rejiciens hanc quaestionem.” The editor 
continues his valuable analysis of the book of Job. 

Godwyn’s Ordeal. By Mrs. John Kent Spender. (Hurst and 
Blackett.)—Godwyn is a young lady, and we cannot but think 
it a pity she should have so harsh-sounding a name. Her 
“ordeal” comprises a variety of adventures, including a fire 
and a riot, many misunderstandings, a father under a cloud, 
a marriage marred by a false friend and the very natural 
jealousy of Godwyn herself, a temporary estrangement and a 
blissful reconciliation. The story ends well, and although it 
does not rise above the average of the more well-meaning among 
the novels of the day, it has no glaring faults. Some careful 
and interesting sketches of factory life, and the homes of the work- 
ing people in the North of England, agreeably and usefully diversify 
a story which without them would be too oppressively “a tale of the 
affections,” as the old-fashioned phrase would have defined Godwyn’s 
Ordeal. 

The Decay of Churches: a Spiritual Outlook. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—This is a thoughtful book, written in a 
spirit of reverent earnestness. The writer starts with the proposi- 
tion, which he believes to be a fact, that all existing church organi- 
sations are decaying. He believes that this is owing mainly to the 
great mistake made by the followers of Christ, in considering it 
possible that the Holy Spirit can inhabit an “abstraction ”’ such as 
a Church mnst be, and in their practical forgetfulness of the truth 
that the dealing of the Spirit has always been with the individual 
soul. This is a universally admitted truth; but he therefore thinks 
that the decay and final dissolution of all Churches will be a gain, 
and not a loss, to Christianity, in its essential elements. Christian 
fellowship consists, he says, not in similarity of opinion, but in the 
likeness of character which has always been the product of trust in 
Christ. He sees, too, in the dissatisfaction of those whom he de- 
scribes as “unattached Christians” with the present state of Churches, 
a foreboding of changes at hand the desirableness of which has not 
yet reached the general mind. These remarks, contained in a note 
at the end of the book, are very interesting, though too long to quote 
here; but as the whole book is but small, we trust many of our 
readers will judge of it for themselves. 

Our Bohemia. By Mabel Collins. (Tinsley Brothers.)—It is to be 
hoped that no such place as the “Bohemia’’ which these volumes 
depict, and no such people as the Bohemians who therein do congre- 
gate, have any existence elsewhere than in the fancy, at once 
audacious and imitative, of the anthor of this collection of stories. 
That the daughter of Mr. Mortimer Collins should admire big hand- 
some men, who wear velvet coats, eat and drink vigorously, talk 
recklessiy, and have very vague notions of propriety in many respects 
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is not surprising, for the heroes of her father’s odd, clever, absurd 
novels are mostly of this sort ; but it is muck to be regretted that she 
has allowed her admiration to take the form of imitation. She 
is totally destitute of the sense of humour that brightened and 
elevated Mr. Mortimer Collins’s queer conceits and combinations, and 
also of the desultory scholarliness that pervaded his style, and pre- 
served even his eccentricities from vulgarity. We remember the 


inevitable Presbury biscuits, the “sound” claret, the tankards of 


ale, and the perfectly-cooked steaks, even the cutlet introduced 
into a sonnet, all of which were perpetually to be met with in Mr. 
Mortimer Collins’s books,—-like Lever’s “ appetising’’ little dishes, 
and the kidneys stewed in champagne for his subalterns’ break- 
fast-tables,—but there was so much besides in those books, that 
one could forgive the recurrence of eating and drinking. Miss 
Collins’s imitation of this familiar feature of her father’s style is of 
the following fashion :—‘ There was a tea-tray, a hissing urn, a golden 
pound-cake made by Millicent’s own hands, eggs, and sardines. Why 
sardines were so peculiarly objectionable to Charlie is too long a rela- 
tion of her past career to be told here [the italics are ours]; she 
was really very fond of eating them; bnt when they appeared upon 
the festive board, accompanied by tea (which she detested) and dry 
toast, in place of dinner, they appeared to her as only an elegant 
form of starvation ?”’ This is only one passage taken at random from 
several equally absurd; and the writer’s attempt at imitating her 
father’s happy art of describing the bright and effective shifts of 
artistic poverty is as unfortunate. The cottage in “a corner of 
Bohemia” has a little, shabby doorway, which would not matter, if the 
following details were not added :—* The single step was white as snow, 
but the scraper beside it was broken, and the door-mat exhibited a great 
hole in the very centre of its being.’? Again the italics are ours. 
The author is not happier in her philosophy than she is in her fun. 
We have never read anything more silly than the would-be mysticism 
of a story called “ Beginning Life;” and we cannot find any quality 
in the other stories which make up these volumes, to justify their 
republication. 


Week-day Evening Addresses, delivered in Manchester. By Alex. 
Maclaren, D.D. (Macmillan.)—This being one of the few among 
many small books of a similar kind which it was worth while to print 
and is worth while to read, we are glad to bring it, though late in the 
day, to the notice of our readers. It may not be known by many of 
them to what small audiences addresses such as these are often 
delivered by Congregational ministers, among whom Dr. Maclaren 
holds a high place. It is a good thing when, as in this instance, they 
reach a wider circle. We give a short extract from one of the best. 
* An Old Disciple: Mnason,” Acts xxi., 16. After speaking of the 
beauty of holding fast to our early faith, he says:—“ But there is 
another, and as some might think, opposite lesson, to be gathered from 
this outline sketch, namely, the welcome which we should be ready to 
give to new thoughts and ways.’ It is evidently meant that we should 
note Mnason’s position in the Church as significant, in regard to 
his hospitable reception of the Apostle. ‘“ You can fancy how the 
little knot of ‘original disciples’ would be apt to value them- 
selves on their position, especially as time went on, and their 
ranks were thinned. They would be tempted to suppose that 
they must needs understand the Master’s meaning a great deal 
better than those who had never known Christ after the flesh; and 
no doubt they wonld be inclined to share in the suspicion with 
which the thorongh-going Jewish party in the Church regarded this 
Paul, who had never seen the Lord. It would have been very natural 
for this good old man to have said :—‘ I do not like these new-fangled 
ways. There was nothing of this sort in my youngerdays. Is it not 
likely that we, who were at the beginning of the Gospel, should 
understand the Gospel and the Church’s work, without this new man 
coming to set us right ? Iam too old to go in with these changes.’ 
All the more honourable is it that he should have been ready with an 
open house to shelter the great champion of the Gentile Churches; and 
as we may reasonably believe, with an open heart to welcome his 
teaching. Depend on it, not every old disciple would have done as 
much.” 


Trees and Ferns. By F.G. Heath. (Sampson Low and Co.)—A 
pretty little book, containing about fifty pages concerning trees and 
ninety concerning ferns, The materials of the volume have previously 
appeared in “Our Woodland Trees,” “The Fern World,’’ and “The 
Fern Paradise,’ Mr. Heath reprinting several chapters from these 
works in the volume before us. The author is well known to many 
readers as an enthusiastic lover of nature, who has done much to 
popularise the intelligent appreciation of woodland beauty. There is 
a tendency in most of his writings to expand over-much, and to dilate 
the thoughts at his disposal; but the limits of space in Trees and 
Ferns have happily prevented, in a measure, much repetition and 
monotonous description. Although this book cannot claim scientific 
exactness, it furnishes a good deal of information about the forms 
and processes of life in trees and ferns. But, after all, it is the 
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meteoric display, by Mr. Proctor; the history of our ont- 


door games is also continued.—The Theatre, a magazine for playgoers, 
which steadily improves. 
very sensible article on “ Regenerating the Stage,’’ expresses the 


In the present number, the writer of a 


1at the general tone of the drama is rising with the eleva- 


tion of taste among its general audiences; and that “ direct inter. 
ference from outside, whether in the shape of legislation, or endow- 
ment, or good advice, can be of little avail, unless the theatre is sup- 
plying that which the public wants.’’—Part 5 of the new series of 


e Land, which still continues to deal with Windsor Castle, 

two coloured illustrations are given.—The Nauticat 
—Men of Mark, containing photographs of Sir Anthony 
James Clark Hook, R.A., and Sir Robert Porrett’ Col- 


lier.—The University Magazine-——The Atlantic Monthly.—Catholic 
Progress.—Science Gossip, in which 
tree is continued, and a curious mite figured and described.— 


the history of the apple- 


the new series of Tales from Blackwood.—Tinsley’s Maga- 


zine.—Part II. of the neatly got-up reprint of Mr. Heath’s Fern 
World.—Kensington.—Modern Thought.—The Churchman.—All the 
Year Round, in which Lady Mary Palliser commences a new tale.— 
Chambers’ 


capitally hit off, in three lively chapters.—The Magazine of Art, which 


s Journal, in which the boasted coolness of Englishmen is 


enlarged, the present number commencing a new volume, 


and containing the particulars of the prize competitions for art stu- 
dents which the proprietors intend to offer.—The Quiver.—Cassell’s 
Family Magazine (concluding the volume) ; Sunday at Home; Good 
Words; Sunday; Golden Hours; all average numbers.—Mission 
Life-—The Leisure Hour, to which the Principal of the Normal Col- 
lege at Umritsur contributes an article on the history of Cabul as it 
was two thousand years ago.—Sunshine.—The Ladies’ Jowrnal.— 
Gazette of Fashion.—Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine. 
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commendation in many quarters. The ferns selected for spec} Loss 
notice in the pages before us are the Spleenworts, a small = 
characteristic group, for the most part of easy Cultivation ang Esee 
moderate size. [a 
David Leslie: a Story of the Afghan Frontier. By 8. §, Thorburp, se 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—This novel is injured by occasional Coarse Fire 
touches, which are unworthy of the real ability and the general} | A 
good style of the author. The story, without being very inguilinn Gol 
or strikingly eventful, is sufficiently interesting to carry the reader Geo 
on contentedly; and the Anglo-Indian life, described in the hj po 
of David Leslie, on the verge of the districts which haye OW ag Gri 
sumed a painful importance, has realism about it such as hag } 
not been brought out in fiction since the almost forgotten Ha 
time of Mr. John Lang’s “Wetherbys.’”? The sketches of native = 
character are admirable, and the “ Sahib log’’ are touched off with g = 
skilfal, if not very good-natured, pen. Mr. Shepherd, the fanatical Ho 
missionary, is drawn with remarkable ability,—the scene in which he i 
meets his fate rises to true tragedy; the author is not s0 happy in Ki 
his hero and heroine; no one will care particularly about them, e 
Major Augustus Honeyman, Deputy Commissioner of Puniala, ang ¥ 
Mrs. Honeyman, are evidently drawn from life; and Dr. Buttons ig Mi 
almost as amusing as Lever’s “ Maurice Quill.’’ — 
We have received the “ fifth edition, revised and enlarged,” of : 
the Introduction to the Study of International Law, by Theodore D, M 
Woolsey. (Sampson Low and Co.) We have also to mention The : 
Laws Relating to Quarantine, by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart. (C. Kegan P 
Paul and Co.); and The Principles of the English Law of Contract, 
by Sir William R. Anson, Bart. (Clarendon Press.) ; 
MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS.—We have received the November I 
numbers of the following :—The Gentleman’s Magazine, an article in ' 
which is devoted to discussing and guessing who are to form the next : 
Ministry.— London Society.—Belgravia, containing an article on the f 
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J. H.), Our Square Circle, 2 vols. cr 8vo_ ......(Sampson Low & Co.) 21/0 





Webster (D.), Great S 





Skeat (W. W.), The Etymological Dictionary, Part 2, 4to.... 
St. Nicholas, Vol. 6, roy 8vo 
Stier (R.), Words of Angels, new edition, 12m0........0..0........immo & Bain) 2/6 


Urquhart (J. W.), Electro-Plating, &¢., CF 8¥0 ..e.secssessseseseeeeeee( LOCK 

Walton (J. E.), Model Yachts, &c,, 4to. 

Webster (W.), Basque Legends, 2nd edition, 8vo ...... seoveeeee(GPiffith & Farran) 7/6 
peeches and 


«eeee(Macmillan) 10/6 
Sampson Low) 15/0 

















& Windus) 36/0 | Story of Our Sunday Trip to Hastings, cr 8vo (Partridge) 1/6 
(Partridge) 1/6 | Strangeway's Veterinary Anatomy, 2ad edition, 8V0 .....+....s.0+..+...(Bailliere) 24/0 
(Cassell & Co.) 24/0 | Streeter (E. W.), Precious Stones, &c., 8vo (Ch & Hall) 18/0 
vols. Svo (Bickers) 48/0 | Sunday Magazine, 1879. roy 8¥0 weseee(8bister) 7/6 
Synge (W. W. F.), Tom Singleton, 3 vols. cr 8vo. (Ch & Hall) 31/6 





wood) 5/0 
(Griffith & Farran) 2/6 








Orations, roy 8vo +sseee(Sampson Low) 14/0 











Friswell ( Willia 
“E.), Lite of, by G. B. Smith, 2 vols. 8V0 ..........++ (Cassell & Oo.) 24/0 illiamson (C0. N.), The Carlyle Birthday-Book, sc¢............(Chapman & Hall) 3/0 
Gindsone Od by Mrs. Brower. cr 8v0.... .-(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 | Woodcock (H.), Wonders of Grace, 18mo = wore (Partrid ) 2/0 
oon UF. H.), Memoir Of, CF 80...-s0.ssecsseeserserseeees (C. Kegan eon & Uo.) 5/0 ae ¢ 32. be ag uns, of —_ ; (J. Clarke) 5/0 
son 47th S@ries, Cl BVO seo. (W. Gard 16 onge (©, M.), Novels, Vol. 5—Daisy Chain, cr 8¥0....s0.0+-.+.000000e(Macmillan) 6, 
Good Stories, 47th Series, c (Isbister) 7/6 | Yriarte (G.), Venice, its Histo ae. folio ‘Bell 2 Sons) se 





Good Words, 1879, roy 8v0... 


T2MNO ..ccecrecesesceseerercsreneees 
Gosse ( . W.), New Poems, ! 

| Divine Footprints, &€., CT BVO .....ree0 
Grifsth (W) BH). Hebraism in the Greek Test., 8¥0 .......00...(Bell & Sons) 8/6 


Guillemard (W. 


'), Weight Calculator, new edition, roy 8vo .. 
Harben (#) P.), Cosal Umbrella, &¢., cr 8V0 ....s000e.00+00...(Grifith & Farran) 4/6 


Sere (aire. Frank Blake, &c., er 8vo. 


C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 7/6 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 





Zaebnedorf (J. W.), Art of Bookbinding, 8v0 





(Bell & Sons) 1/06 








eoscenial (Lockwood) 25/0 
(8. Tinsley) 5/0 





Hardy ( n 
. F.), Whin-Bloom, cr 8vo .. eo 
= ¢ RY. Songs of Peace and Joy, 4to 


seeeeescesereeseseeseseeeeererses(SiMpkin & Co.) 3/6 


(Nisbet) 





8 
(Hand & Heart Office) 2/0 





/) | Including post: 


Have “ 
ds, 1879, royal 8vo 
Hom (i), Dark and Light Stories, Cr 8v0........-.ssceessseeeres (Chspman & Hall) 6/0 Germ 
Hosmer (@. H.). Household Book of Practica) Medicine......... (Nimmo & Bain) 7/6 
Works, Vol. 10, Roman and Teuton, cr 8v0.........-++ (Macmillan) 6/0 


D+), ; x 
eat ys a Story of a Very Little Girl and Boy, cr 8vo (Griffith & Furran) 2/6 
y, K. F.), Alice, and other Fairy Plays, cr 8vo ...........(Sommenschein) 4/6 


Krocker ( 


any ... ane =a oni aa os 
Including postage to India, &c. (vid Brindisi) ... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United ly. 
Kingdom ... va ‘ © Bisa i ae 072 


age to any part of India, 
China (vid Southampton) America, France, 


110 6...... 015 3...... 078 
114 8...... O17 4...... 088 








(Hunt) 2/0 





Links in Life's Chain, square. 


(Bickers) 3/6 





Litchfield (F.), Pottery and Porcelain, cr 8vo 


P. F), Thornton Hall, cr 8¥V0 ..s.ssceeseseseseseeesee(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
McKeen ( (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 





Marion's Story, 12mo 


(Kent) 10/6 





Mason (G. F.), Sporting Sketches, folio 


( Sampson Low & Co.) 25/0 





Men of Worth, Vol. 4, 4to 


(J. Parker) 5/0 





Mitchinson (J.), Sermons on Special O i er 


8v0 ( 
Morley (J.), Diderot and the Encyclopedists, new edition (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 


(Rivington) 7/6 





Mozley (J. B.), Sermons. Parochial, &c., cr 8vo 


B.). 
} ora Gallery, Vol. 3, folio ........ 


Treasure Book of Devotional Reading, new edition (Nimmo & Bain) 3/6 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 31/6 
(Hi h ») 6b 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ovutsipe Pace, TweLtve Guineas. 


Narrow Column 
Half-Column ....... we 
Quarter-Column , 








212 6 mm 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 











Pitman (E. R.), Profit and Loss, new edition, cr 8v0. 


ig /o 
(Nisbet) 2/6 





Prentiss (Mrs.), Our Ruth, new edition, cr 8vo 











Prost (E.T.), The Word Preached, &c., 8vo (Nisbet) 6/6 
Redford (C.), The ——— > 80 : _— 8/6 
J.C.), Coming Events, &c., cr Svo. (Haunt) 3/6 

are a C.), Holiness, its Nature, d&c., new edition, 8V0........0seee-ee-e(Hunt) 7/6 B E D R O O M 
(Bell & Sons) 1/6 


Sawyer (J.), The Automatic Multiplier, 12mo 














HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


FURNITURE. 











P.), The Person of Christ, &c, 12mo (Nisbet) 3/6 | HEAL and SON'S CATALOGUE, with 450 Desi f Bedsteads and Bedro 
a a y i >. [ata 12mo pap 4 a : 1 Sasaibees, ab Price-list of Bedding, sent Free by Poet. ’ ” - 
i _H). . &., liinientiieistal ) 0.) 1 
Senneider (OS )stope Through the Stream, ByUare cM tNabed 10 198, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
YCEUM.—MERCHANT OF RIXTON INDEPENDENT IR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON’S 


VENICE. Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING. Every evening (Wednesday ex- 
cepted), at 8 o'clock, will be presented Shakespeare's 
Comedy of THE MERCHANT OF VENICE; Shylock, 
Mr. Irving; Messrs. Forrester, Barnes, F. Cooper, 
Elwood, Pinero, Forbes, Beaumont, Tyars, Johnson, 
©. Cooper, Carter; Mesdames Alma Murray, Florence 
Terry, and Miss Ellen Terry. The scenery has been 

nted by Mr. Hawes Craven, Mr. H. Cuthbert, Mr. 

giter Hann, and Mr. William Telbin. The inci- 
déntal music specially composed by Mr. Hamilton 
Clarke, and will be executed by a selected choir and 
full orchestra. Thecostumes by Auguste and Oo. and 
Mrs. Reid. Box-office open 10 to 5. HAMLET, Wed- 
nesday next, November 12, at 7.30. Stage manager, 
Mr. H. J. Loveday; acting manager, Mr. Bram 
Stoker.—LYCEUM. 
HOME 


OLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
EAMINGTON COLLEGE.— 
Preparations for the Universities, Army, Civil 
Service, Commerce.—Apply to the Rev. Dr. WOOD, 
Head Master. 
DUCATION.—Rev. W. TUCK- 
WELL, late Head Master of Taunton College 
hool,and Fellow of New College, Oxford, TAKES 
a FEW BOYS as PUPILS.—Address, Stockton 
Rectory, near Rugby. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will be 
held on December 18th and 19th. eae 

REN T COLLEGE. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, reducing the 
whole expenses to £36 a year, will be offered for 
Competition for next Term. For particulars, apply 
to the Secretary. 

Trent College, near Nottingham. 

HE Rev. CHARLES W. STUBBS, 
M.A., Cambridge, Le Bas University Prizeman, 
1868, prepares Six Pupils for University and Army 
Examinations. One Vacancy September 29. Terms, 
‘200 guineas. References: The Bishop of Oxford, Dr. 
Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir Harry Verney, Bart., Sir 
Jobn Strachey, Rev. W. Rogers, Brooke Lambert, &c. 
Address, Granboro’ Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 





CHURCH.—The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN 
proposes to deliver a Course of FOUR LECTURES on 
the POLITICAL and ECCLESIASTICAL POLICY of 
ELIZABETH, on the evenings of Wednesdays, Novem- 
ber 12, 26; December 10; and Friday, December 
19, at 8 o'clock. The Syllabus of the Lectures, and 
tickets, 3s single and 5s double, for the Course, may be 
obtained of the Pewopener of the Church, or in the 
Vestibule of the Church, haif-an-hour before the com- 
mencement of the Lecture. The proceeds will be 
devoted, as in former years, to objects connected 
with the work of the Church. On Sunday evenings, 
November 9 and 16, the Rev. Baldwin Brown will 
direct attention to the case of Mr. Macrae and the 
United Presbyterian Church. 


TIFFORDS BRIDGE, near 
MALVERN.—A large Country Hcuse opened 

for the reception of a few Sons of Gentlemen, who 
are unable to go to school, and need careful tuition as 
well as a comfortable home. Ages from 14 to 18.— 
Address, for full particulars, “‘ M.A. Oxon.,” Rosebank, 
West Malvern. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “* ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
CHARLES LY&LL, price 9s, he says :—“ As it is impos. 
sible to enable the reader to recognise rocks and 
minerals at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or 
figures, he will do well to obtain a well-arranged Col- 
lection of Specimens, such as may be procured from 
Mr. TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy 
at King’s College, London.” These Collections are 
supplied on the following terms in plain Mahogany 

Cabinets :— 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine —_ 
0 








Drawers «I 
400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 

Drawers 21 0 
More extensive Vollections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 


ESSRS. JACKSON and GRAHAM 
Estate and House nts, beg to call atten- 
tion to Gentlemen desirous of Selling or Letting Pro- 
perty in Town or Country, as well as ntlemen 
wishing to purchase or rent, to the great facilities 
they possess for carrying out the views of each, and 
respectfully solicit communications. Properties in- 
spected, at simply travelling expenses being paid. 
Auctions, Valuations, Surveys, &.—Estate Agency 
Department, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, London, W. 




















MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 

A vew Scheme for the administration of this School 
having been issaed by the Charity Commissioners, 
the Governing Body will proceed t» appoint a Head- 
Master in December next. He will be required to 
enter on his duties at the end of January next. His 
emoluments will consist of (1), a fixed stipend of £150 
per annum ; (2), a@ good residence, free of rent, rates, 
and taxes ; (3),a capitation of £2 10s per annum on 
each of the first 100 boys in the upper school, and of 
£1 10s per annum on every other boy in the apper 
school, and on every boy in the lower school. The 
School is intended to be a good modern and scientific 
School of the second grade, the pupils leaving at the 
age of 16. 

The population of Rochester, the adjoining towns 
and neighbourhood within a distance of three miles 
from the School, amounts to about 80,000, and there is 
no other school of the same description in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Candidates, who must be Graduates of some Uni- 
versity in the United Kingdom, and experienced in 
tuition, are uested to send in their applications 
not later than November 29th next, to the Clerk. 

Each letter of application should contain (1), an 
account of the candidate's University degrees and 
distinctions; (2), the names and addresses of three or 
four persons who will be prepared to bear testi y 
to his qualifications. 

Further information may be obtained on app 
to the undersigued.—By order of the Governors, 

A. A. ARNOLD, Clerk. 

The Precinct, Rochester, October 30th, 1879. 


LADY, who is Educating her 

Children in Brunswick, Gernany, desires to 

take into ber Family (where only German is allowed 

to be spoken), and treat like her own, TWO English 

BOYS, from ten to fifteen years of age.—Terms, par- 

ticulars, and references by addressing “ Mrs. W.,” 69 
Helmstetter Strasse, Braunschweig, Germany, 


4 hee PHILBERDS PREPARATORY 


OOL, 
NEAR MAIDENHEAD. 

BOYS are Specially Prepared for the Scholarship 
and Entrance Examinations at all the Public Schools ; 
also for the Naval Cadetship Examination. 

In the new house, @ Junior Preparatory School bas 
been established, for quite Little Boys. 

For full information, apply to the Rev. the HEAD 








Tian +, 











MASTER, 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square, London. 
The HALF-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, Nov. 
13th. LECTURES on BIOLOGY at 2.50 on SATUR- 
DAYS; the Practical Class at 10 on TUESDAYS. 
Students may prepare for Matriculation, or for the B.A. 
and B.Sc. Examirations of the University of London. 
HENRIETTA LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 
UTORSHIP.—A Gentleman (30), 
holding High Diplomas for English, German, 
and French, in addition to his native tongue (Italian), 
‘and who has a good knowledge of Latin and Greek, 
and is able to Teach all B bes usually Studied in 
@ Modern “Gymnasium,” desires a POSITION ina 
PUBLIC SCHOOL or INSTITUTION, or would not 
object toa TUTORSHIP ina good family. First-class 
references given and required.—Apply, in the first 
instance, to Signor “L.,” care of . THO 
DUBLEY, Toogood Lodge, Whitchurch, Aylesbury. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





‘TRUSTRES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 0.P. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, 

ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


.. 9.G., D.C.L. 
5 late Taxing Master in Chancery. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full information will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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ELHI MEDICAL MISSION, 
(S.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 
The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the S P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
and villages. Its work is carried on,—(1l) By training 
native agents. (2) By philanthropical agencies, of 
which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By day and night schools 
for boys and young men, with 1,633 pupils. (4) By 
zananah missions, with 840 pupils. (5) By dividing 
the city and country into districts, giving each 4 
systematic parochial organisation, for both Christians 
and non-Christians. During the past year 380 natives 
were baptised. The Medical Mission attended 9,058 
cases, with an aggregate of 29,798 attendances. 
Owing to the growth of the work, the Missionaries 
are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and 
above annual grants from the Society and Govern- 
ment. 
Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 
and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln: or by the Rev. R. R. WINTER 
(of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 Delahay Street, 
Westminster, S.W 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 
Capital—£10,000, in 2,000 SHARES of £5 EACH, 
peyable as follows:—£1 on Application, £2 on 
Allotment; the remainder as required. 
Chairman—Major-General FREDERICK G. PYM, 
©.B., Junior United Service Club, and Beckenham. 
Bankers—LONDON and SOUTH-WESTERN BANK 
Limited, Regent Street and Sydenham Branches. 
Secretary—ROBERT PHILP. 
Oftices—72 West Hill, Sydenham; and 31 Charing 
Cross. 











This Company has been formed for the purpose of 
purchasing and extending the well-known Family and 
Residential Hotel and Hydropathic Establishment, 
“ Longton Hall,” West Hill, Sydenham, acknowledged 
to be situate in one of the most charming neighbour- 
hoods near London. It is within ten minutes’ walk 
of the Crystal Palace and two railway stations. The 
Directors confidently anticipate that Investors will 
secure large and increasing Dividends, commencing 
at 10 per cent. 

The confidence of the Vendor in the bona-fides of 
the undertaking is evidenced by his accepting pay- 
ment for the whole of his interest in fully paid-up 
shares. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares 
may be obtained at the Offices of the Company. 


HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, SYDENHAM. 
Investors are reminded that this Hotel, being a 
going concern, the profits will be immediate, and 
these will be largely increased, as soon as the additions 
and alterations, mentioned in the Prospectus, are com- 
Rent Full particulars on application to the SECRE- 





HE LONGTON HALL HOTEL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Unrivalled position, commanding a range of beauti- 
ful scenery, in close proximity to the Crystal Palace, 
and having immediate communication with the City 
and West-End. Intending Shareholders or visitors 
should apply at once to the SECRETARY, 72 West 
Hill, Sydenham. 


BAXK of sourH AUSTRALIA. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
HEAD OFrFriceE—54 Old Broad Street, London, E.0. 
Gaghtal cccccccesccccecee evcccecscorceces £800,000 
Reserve fund scstessserees 280,000 





DEPOSITS RECEIVED FOR 12 MONTHS, AT 5 PER 
OERNT. PER ANNUM. WM. G. CUTHBERTSON, 
General Manager. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds........ccccsreseereereeres £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 
NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. 
Established 1837. 
Paid-up CAPital .....ecsereerseserereeeeree 1,487,500 
Reserve fund 800,000 
LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at Thirty Days’ Sight,,are granted on the Bank's 
Branches throughout Australia and New Zealand. 
BILLS on the Colonies are negotiated and sent for 
collection. 
DEPOSITS are received, for fixed periods, on 
terme which may be ascertained on application. 
W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


A CODENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
ANNUAL INCOME, £214,000. 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at Moderate Premiums. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 














ESTABLISHED 


TABLE Knives, Ivory, per doz., from 13s to 55s. 
ELectro Forrs—Table, 24s to 64s ; Spoons, 243 to 66s, 
Exvecrro Cxrvets, from 12s 6d to £6 6s. 


Fenpers—Bright, 45s to £15; Bronze, 3s to £6, 
COAL-SCUTTLES AND Vases, Boxes, &ec. 
BepsTEeAps—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Batus—Dowestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
KitTcHENERS, from 3 ft., £3, to 6ft., £30. 
Sroves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
GaAsFELIERS—2-light, 16: ; 3-do., 50s; 5-do., £6 6s, 
Gas CooKINnG-StToves, with Air Burners, 10s 6d to £14. 


Disu Covers—Tin, 21s; Metal, 65s; Electro, £11 11s. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wirx THE BEST ARTIOIgg 
AT 
DEAN E’S. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING ESTIMATES, GRATIS AND POST 


A.D. 1700, 


Paprer-Macué Tea Trays, in Sets, 21s, 56s rae 
Exectro TEA AND CorreE Sets, from £3 7s" 
BronzeD TEA AND Correr Urns, S to £24, 
Exrctro Liqueurs, from 40s to £6 10s, 
Lamps—Patent Rock-Oil Moderator, &e. 
CrLocxs—English, French, and American 

Cuina AND GLass—Dinner, Tea, and Dess Servi 
Kircuen UTEensiLs—Copper, Tin, and — > 
Cornices—Oornice-poles, Ends, Bands &e. 
Toots—Gentlemen’s Chests, Household, Youths’ 
GarpEen Toots—Lawn-mowers, Boilers Hurdles, fe, 
Hor-waTER Firrines for Greenhouses, Halls &e, &. 





DEANE & CO. (46 King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 





WORCESTERS 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL bearing the; 
signature, ‘LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of “ 


SAUCE, 


HIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine, 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and E Oilmen 
generally, Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. a ae 





MR. ERASMUS 


Writes in the Journal 


“PEARS’ 


WILSON, FRS., 


of Cutaneous Medicine, 


TRANSPARENT SOAP 


Is of the nicest afid most careful manufacture, and the most refreshing and agrecable of balms for the Skin.” 





DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





> = & 


Used in every Hospital.] 


FOR ANAMIA, 


besides, the only iron that never blackens the teeth. 


General Dépot in Paris, 13 RUE 


An interesting pamphlet on “ Anemia and its 
8 Idol Lane, E.C., R. BRAVAIS and CO., Dépot 


B RAV A tl § 


(BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON), [Recommended by all Physicians 
DEBILITY, 


FER BRAVAIS (liquid iron in concentrated drops) is the only one entirely free from acid; it is without 
smell, tasteless, and produces neither constipation, diarrhea, inflammation, nor fatigue in the stomach ; itis 


EXHAUSTION, &e. 


IT IS THE CHEAPEST OF ALL FERRUGINOUS COMPOUNDS, AS A BOTTLE OF IT LASTS A MONTH 


LAFAYETTE (near the Opéra). 


Beware of dangerous Imitations,and see that the Trade-mark is on every bottle, which can be had of al 
Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


Treatment” sent free on demand (post paid). 
and Agency, FER BRAVAIS; and at BARCLAY and 


SONS, Farringdon Street; ROBERTS and CO., New Bond Street ; and JOZEAU'S, Haymarket. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Obaring Uross, London. 
TABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loas Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 

JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
rTRHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL 
is on the sea-shore, in its own picturesque grounds 
of five acres, and is fitted with every Sanitary Im- 
provement which science could suggest. Rooms 
facing South, overlooking the Hotel gardens, and 
specially adapted for Winter residence. Mean 
temperature for December, January, and February 





last, 40°4°. Reduced ‘Tariff from November Ist. 
Table d'Hote daily. Every information of the 
Manager. 





ORSES.— Gentlemen requiring 

horses of any description, or having such to 
dispose of, are solicited to send particulars of the 
same. The Commission Stables, for the sale or pur- 
chase of sound and reliable Horses, are patronised by 
the Nobility. Terms, 5 per cent.commission. Keep, 
28s per week.—R. L. MAULE (late W. ©. Lord), 
M.R.C.V.S., Kinnerton Yard, Kinnerton Street, Albert 
Gate, London. 


i. 1’S OLD TRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER’S 

vr " x T r 
DENTIFRICE WATER 
reserves and whitens the Teeth, sweetens the 
reath, strengthens the Gums, and penetrates where 
tooth-powder cannot. Declared by Physicians and 


Dentists the best preparation yet before the public. 
Sold in 1s 6d, 2s 6d, 4s 6d, and 8s 6d bottles, by all 








WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 


A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


‘‘VERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 

principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 

to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 











Chemists. 
THOMPSON and CAPPER, 55 Bold Street, Liverpool. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 
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pAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


AT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum), 


GRE 
of 57 Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and pea free, 
which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
( 





Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 
Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 
(TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877.) 
My DEAR Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks four the skill and attention displayed in the con. 
ction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
btained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain. 


have 0 
that satiety. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


BROOK’S COTTONS. 





SEWING 


LIST OF AWARDS. 
PATENT GLACE THREAD,| Gola Medal, Paris, 1878. SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851 
OCHET AND TATTING Only First-Class Prize Me i 
~ Medal, 
ren + aE EMBROIDERY COTTON. 
° Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 
Excellence. 














Of all Drapers 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World, 


Throughout the World. 


| WILLS’ 
BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBACCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets, in addition to other sizes, the 
be} being a reduced facsimile of that used for the 20z. Packets. Also in 


La 
Bl R D’S EY E | Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing the Name and Trade-Mark of 


| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 








_ 


BEST 





KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
ag THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


WHISKY. 








ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most households throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that 
no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES. 
AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 





{ 

LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly | 
nutritious.” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—<‘ Well | 
—— for children, aged people, ynd in- | 
valids.”” ‘ | 

| 
| 


NEAVE’S NEAVE’S 


LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—* | 


FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Fbod. 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 


FOR 





FOR 





Recommended by, 9g Faculty gener- 
y: 





INVALIDS. 


INFANTS AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 


J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 
WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


ALL 
DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


DR. 

- Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, wil! at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smell is 
Pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY’S RY'S | CARACAS COCOA. 
COCOA OA moet Adibehons re) waleeble article.” 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S Fes COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 
| 





the superfluous oil extracted. 
J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 


OODALL’S 
HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


\ OODALL’s YORKSHIRE RELISH 
THE MOST DELICIOUS SAUCE IN THE 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest 

viands palatable, and the daintest dishes more deli- 

cious ; and to chops, steaks, fish,soup, &c., it is incom- 

arable. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &., in 
ttles, 6d, 1s, and 2s each. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds, 
OODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 

he Cheapest, because the Best, and indispensable 

to every household, and an inestimable boon to house- 

wives. Makes delicious Puddings without Eg 

Pastry without Butter, and beautiful Light Bread 

without Yeast. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, &c., in 1d 

ackets ; 6d, 1s, 2s, and 5s tins. 

repared by GOODALL. BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


( i OODALL’S QUININE WINE. 
The Best, Cheapest, and most Agreeable Tonic 
yet introduced. The tt Remedy known for Indi- 
gestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Tic, &c. ; 
Restores delicate Individuals to Health and Vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, Oilmen, &c., at 1s 14d, 2s, 
and 2s 3d per bottle. 
Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & O0., Leeds. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER. 
DELICIOUS to PLUM PUDDING. 
DELICIOUS to JAM TARTS, 

DELICIOUS to STEWED RICE. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of FRUIT. 
DELICIOUS to ALL KINDS of PUDDINGS. 
DELICIOUS to EVERYTHING. 
DELICIOUS ALONE. 


OODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 
for making delicious custards without eggs, in 
less time and at half the price. Unequalied for 
the purpose intended. ill give the utmost 
satisfaction, if the instructions given are impli- 
citly followed. The —_ entertain the 
greatest confidence in the article, and can recom- 
mend it to housekeepers generally,asa useful 
agent in the preparation of a good custard. Give it 
atrial. Sold in boxes, 6d and 1s each, by Grocers, 
Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, &c. 

Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & CO., Leeds. 


(-OODALL’S GINGER-BEER 
POWDER makes three gallons of the best 
Ginger Beer in the world for Threepence. The 
most valuable preparation for the producti 
of a delicious and invigorating beverage. This 
Powder stands unrivalled, possessing valuable 
medicinal properties to a very large extent. It 
is not only cooling in its nature, but also an 
invaluable st hic, thereby rendering it the 
most wholesome and perfect beverago ever 
discovered, for both winter and summer. It is 
easily made, and acknowledged to be by far the 
cheapest and best Ginger Beer-Powder ever 
offered to the public —Sold iin rs 3d each, 
by all Grocers, Chemists, and Italian Ware- 
housemen, &c. 

Proprietors, GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, and 0O0., 

White Horse Street, Leeds. 




















RUPTURES, 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Oo., Limited. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
often hurtful in its effects, is jided, a soft bandag 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep, A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 31s 64; Double Truss, 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6a. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, boo 3 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 64, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, t free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRAOES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin. 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 58 6d, 
7s 6d, 10s 6d, 15s 64, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, 
mndon. 








OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
PILLS.—COUNSEL FOR THE DELICATE.—Those 
to whom the changeable temperature is a protracted 
period of trial, should seek the earliest opportunity of 
removing all obstacles to good health. This cooling 
Ointment, perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the 
most reliable remedy for ing all di of 
the throat and chest. Mumps, relaxed tonsils, sore 
throats, swollen glands, ordinary catarrh, and bron- 
chitis, usually prevailing at tauis season, may be 
arrested as soon as discovered, and every symptom 
banished by Holloway's simple and effective treat- 
ment. This Ointment and Pills are highly commended 
for the facility with which they successfully contend 
with influenza ; they allay, in an incredibly short time, 
the distressing fever and teasing cough. 








care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


The MARCHIONESS of WEST- 


MINSTER'S DIARY of a TOUR in SWEDEN, 
NORWAY, and RUSSIA, in 1827. 
“ A bright and lively record.”—Athenzum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Now ready, 8vo, with Map and Iilustrations, 15s. 


RORAIMA and _ BRITISH 


GUIANA; with a Glance at Bermuda, the West 
Indies, and the Spanish Main. By J. W. Boppam 
WHETHAM, 


“A very interesting volame.”—Spectator. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Young Mrs. Jardine. By the 





AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” SECOND EDITION. 
Little Miss Primrose. By the 
AUTHOR of “St. OLAVE'S,” &c. 3 vols. 


Sir John. By the Author of 


“ ANNE DYSART,” &c. 
“This book exceeds in truth and beauty all the 
author's former works. The story is deeply interest- 
ing.”"—Court Journal. 


Records of a Stormy Life. 
the Author of “Recommended to Mercy,” 

“ This book shows decided skill in the can 
of character, and it contains scenes of no little force 
and pathos.”—The Times. 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





NEW EDITION ENTIRELY RE- 
WRITTEN. 





This day is published. 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 


Wits A GENERAL INTRODUCTION ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF PALZONTOLOGY. 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D., D.Se., F.B.8.E., &c., 


Professor of Natural History in the University of 
St. Andrew's. 


Second Edition, Revised throughout, and greatly 
Enlarged. Illustrated with 722 Engravings. In Two 
Volumes 8vo, 42s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author :— 
8. d. 
The ANCIENT LIFE HISTORY of the EARTH. 
With 270 Engravings “_ 10 6 
The * TABULATE CORALS” of the PALAO- 
ZOIC PERIOD. With numerous Illustrations 21 0 
A MANUAL of ZOOLOGY. 5th Edition... .. 140 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. 3rd Edition we (€® 
ay TORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY. - 
3rd 
bg 8 = INES of. NATURAL HISTORY. ond és 
ition 
INTRODUCTION to the STUDY ‘of BIOLOGY. 
Crown 8vo ... ove ove eve eee we 50 





Now ready, 2nd Edition, ae 18s, cloth ; 27s, whole 
cal 


| = STONES and GEMS. 


By Epwin W. Streeter, F.R.G.S. 
London : CHAPMAN and ‘Hatt, Piccadilly, W ° 


Ready, in one vol., —_ moe ie pp. 46, and 24 Plates, 


HE STARS” ie THEIR COURSES. 
A Twofold Series of Maps, with a Catalogue, 
stating the Magnitudes according to the B.A.C., 
Proctor, Argelander, and Heis, and showing how to 
identify, at any time of the el all Stars down to 
the 5°6 Magnitude (inclusive) of Heis, which are clearly 
visible in English latitudes. The *work can also be 
purchased in Sheets (price 11s 6d), so that the Maps 
can be mounted separately, if desired. 
London : TRUEBNER and Co., Ludgate 1 Hil. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


PARIS, 1878 





GOLD MEDAL, 





FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BA 
FISHER’S STEEL BANDED, SOLID. LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER'S ) RESSING- BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


188 STRAND. 


FISHER, 





tag 
IN VIEW OF THE IMPENDING GENERAL ELECTION, READ 


POLITICIANS 


OF TO-DAY. 


A Series of Personal Sketches. 
By T. WEMYSS REID, 
Author of “Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” “ Cabinet Portraits,” &c, 
In Two Volames crown 8vo, price lis. 
EXTRACT FROM PREFACB. 


“In the case of Members of Parliament,I have wished to indicate, to some extent. the Positio 
hold, and the reputation they enjoy in the House iteelf.... hes in 
seen, and, so far as matters of fact are concerned, have been corrected by the subjects of them,” @ been 


..In the majority of cases, the Sketch, they 


List OF THE SKETCHES, 


The QUEEN. | Mr. yon Mr. FAWCETT. 
The PRINCE of WALES. LORD DERBY. Sir STAFFORD } NORTHCOTE, 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT. PUNCH. 


LORD a 


STONE. Mr. CROSS. 
The EDITOR of “The ‘wee ag 


Mr. EDWARD JENKINS. 
Mr. THOMAS BURT. 


PRINCE GORTSCHAKOFFP, 
Sir WILFRID LA 
Mr. FORSTER, — 


| 
| 
Sir CHARLES DILKE LORD HARTINGTON. | Mr. CHAPLIN. 
PRINCE BISMARCK, Sir ROBERT PEEL. | Mr. GOSCHEN. 
LORD SALISBURY. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. PARNELL. 
Mr, JOSEPH COWEN. | Mr. ROEBUCK. | The SPEAKER, 
S Will be ready immediately. a 





GRIFFITH A 


ND FARRAN, 


WEST CORNER ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 





MUDIE’S 


CHOICE BOOKS. — NOTICE. — 
McCARTHY’S HISTORY of OUR 


SELECT LIBRARY. 


—NEW and 
One Thousand Copies of JUSTIN 
OWN TIMES are now in circulation af 


Mudie’s Select Library. Fresh Copies continue to be added daily of this and every 


other Recent Work of acknowledged mer 
Revised Catalogues of Books lately 


it and general interest. 


lded to the Library, and of Surplus Copies 


» of Popular Works, withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are now ready, 


and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


New Oxrorp STREET, NOVEMBER 8TH. 





r 4 , ‘ | 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
NOVEMBER, 1879. No. DCCLXIX. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
RATA; OR, WHAT'S INA NAMB. Part VIII. 
AN AMERICAN PRINCESS. 
WHIG REVIEWERS, AS PAINTED BY THEMSELVES, 
Syria. (Conclusion.) The Maronites. 
A Poor DEVIL. 
AMONG THE AFFGHANS. 
THE RECEss. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


SECOND EDITION of 
6 Ne EDINBURGH REVIEW, 


A Survivor's Narrative. 





for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
. GERMANY SINCE THE PEACE OF FRANKFORT. 
MOZART. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF COLOUR, 
SPEDDING's LIFE OF BACON. 
THE CIVIL ENGINEERS OF BRITAIN. 
THE FAMILY OF MIRABEAU. 
. FROUDE'sS CA&SAR. 
. THE CODE OF CRIMINAL Law. 
THE IMPRESSIONS OF THBOPHRASTUS SUCH. 
10. AFGHANISTAN. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and 
C. BLACK. 


| 42 NEW QUARTERLY 
MAGAZINE, for OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 


. InDIA'’s NEEDS AND ENGLAND's DvurTY. 
Our PuBLic ScHOOLS.—IV. RuaBy. 
THE Malp OF Sun@: a Poem. By Thomas Gordon 


SOND Bg He 





ake. 

WORKHOUSE VISITING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Tue Story OF A Lig. By R. Louis Stevenson, 
Author of “ Travels witha Donkey,” &c. 

. GEORGE Henry LEWEs. 

. REALISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 

Wat Dors Home-RuLs MEAN? 
Rule 

. HARDY'S NOVELS. 

10. CAN ARMY SHORT-SERVICE BE MADE TO WORK ? 

11. SELECTED Books. 


PAD MR sIOH 


By a Home- 


° 





©. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





This day is published, crown 8vo, price 5s. 
HE PIRATE SHIP, and other 
Poems. By the late Davip BiyTa, Sailor and 
Poet. With Life and Portrait, and an Appendix. 
EDMONSTON and Co., 88 Princes Street, Edinburgh ; 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., 32 Paternoster Row, 
London. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shillin 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By RoBpert G. Watts, M.D., M.R.O.S., 
L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, w. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


OUSE of GLEN TANA.—See the 
BUILDER (4d, by post 44d) for View—Views 

of Brooks Church and Schloss Trau'snicht—The 
Education Question—Dalkeith—Méryon's Etchings— 
The Competition Question Keopened—St. Paul'’s—Paris 
—From the Rhine—Science and Trades—English 
Sculpture—Sanitary Work, &c.—46 Catherine Street, 














and all Newsmen. 





Now ready, price 12s 6d, Second Edition, Reviseg 
throughout. 


er EVIDENCES VIEWED 

in RELATION to MODERN THOUGHT. (The 
Bampton Lectures for 1877.) By the Rev. C. A. Row, 
Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

“The fullest and most able exposition we have yet 
seen of the Apologetic Theology of this age."—Church 
Quarterly Review. 

“ By far the most weighty volume on the Christias 
Evidences which we have read for some years.”— 
Spectator. 


By the same Author, post 8vo, price 12s. 


HE SUPERNATURAL in the NEW 

TESTAMENT: Possible, Credible, and Histori- 

cal; or, an Examination of ‘the Validity of some 

Recent Objections against Christianity as a Divine 
Revelation. 

London : F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


Crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 78 6d. 


ENE DESCARTES: his Life and 
Meditations. A New Translation of the “ Medi- 
tations,” with Introduction, Memoir, and Commentary. 
By RicHaRD LOWNDES, Author of “ An Introduction 
to the Philosophy of Primary Beliefs.” 

“ Exceedingly well adapted to introduce the student 
to Descartes, and through him to the history of one 
main development of modern thought...... Our author's 
attempt to elucidate the real aim and purport of the 
‘ Meditations,’ and to show the bearing of that work 
on recent philosophic di ions, is well conc 
and executed."—Saturday Review. 

London: F. NORGATE, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


‘ERMAN READING BOOKS. 
Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition. By 
Dr. C. A. BucHaEM, Professor of German at King’s 
College, London. 
I. EASY GERMAN READINGS. 

1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROEN- 
GESCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions for 
Conversation, and complete Vocabulary. Six- 
teenth Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

2.GOETHE’S ITALIENISCHE' REISE 
(Sketches from Goethe's Travels in Italy). With 





Introduction, ~— and Vocabulary. Sixth 
Edition, 12mo, 28 6 
3.SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON 


SAVOYEN (a Biography of Prince Eugene, by 
SYBeL). With Historical, Grammatical, and Ex- 
ome | Notes. 12mo, 2s 6d. 
DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A elie of Modern German Plays.) 

Part 1. Contents:—1. Eigensinn. 2. Dichter und 
Page. 3. Der Hausspion. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
Seventh Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

Part 2. Contents:—1. Der Prozess. 2. Ein theurer 
Spass. 3. List and Phlegma. With Notes and Voca- 
bulary. Third Edition. 12mo, 2s 6d. 

(Parts 1 and 2, together in One Vol., 4s 6d. 

Part 3. Contents:—Der geheime Agent. In Five 

Acts. By Seetensaeen. With Notes. Second Edition. 


12mo, 
tit “SOHILLER'S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. Eighth 
Edition. 12mo, ls 6d. 
London : F, Nor@aTR, 7 King Street, Covent Garden. 


VERY DAY.—“A story of unmis- 
takable power."—Pall Mall Gazette——* The 
dialogue is often brilliant."—Spectator. Cloth, 38; 
boards, ls 6d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 
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31 SovrHaMPTON STREET, StRAND, November 8th, 1879. 
SAMUEL TINSLEY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AND CO’S 





NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL by 


of “ Love's Conflict,’ 


DON 


from English Life. By GEORGE WINDLE SANDYS. 


CONTENTS : :—Montazgo—Bewleigh Towers—Daleham Mills—Oxford—Eversleigh Hall—London. 


PUBLIC OFFICES. Embodying an Account of the 


re of the Anglo-Russian Agreement and the Unrevealed Secret Treaty of May 31st, 1878. By 


OUR 


Disclosu 


CHARLES MARVIN, formerly of the Foreign Office. 


A YEAR in INDIA. By Anthony George Shiell. 1 vol. 


A 870, 148. 


the aa AUTHOR of oS. S CONFLICT,” “WOMAN AGAINST 
WOMAN,” “PETRONEL,” & 


The ROOT of all EVIL. By Florence Marryat, Author 


*« Woman Against Woman,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
NOTICE.—A SECOND EDITION of this IMPORTANT WORK is NOW’ READY. 


GARCIA in ENGLAND. 


Scenes and Characters 


8vo, handsomely bound, 12s. 


Crown Svo, 7s 


[Just ready. 





THE 


NEWEST WORKS OF FICTION, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





FISHING in DEEP WATERS. By 


RIcHARD ROWLATT. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. [This day. 


DRIFTED TOGETHER. By Elizabeth 


SAVILE. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


SOME DAY or OTHER. By Jane M. 


Krippen. 3 vols., 31s 64 


MONKSFORD: a Tale of Much Talk- 
By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent,” 
* rWiite and Slave,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The Scotsman says:—‘The plot is well-con- 
structed and the interest sustained to the close...... 
Deserves to rank among the very best fictions pub- 
lished during the present season.” 


MY COUSIN PERCY. 


Forster Lecu. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


In SHEEP'S CLOTHING. By Mrs. 


Hagry BENNSTT EDWARDS, Author of * A Tanta- 
jas Cup.” 3 vols, 31s 6d. [Just ready. 


By Crocus 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


STORIES for MAMMA’S DARLINGS : 
Ten Stories for Children. By AMANDA MATORKA 
BLANKENSTEIN. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 





A SPLENDID BOOK for BOYS. 
FRANK BLAKE, the TRAPPER. 


By Mrs. Harpy, Author of “The Castaway's 
Home,” Up North,” &c. Handsomely bound and 
Illustrated, 5s. 





The LITTLE PRINCESS COLOMBE. 
= gy Ross, Author of “Sorrentina.” Crown 





The HEIRESS, NOT the WOMAN. 


By ALLAN GRANT. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





WHO WAS SHE? By Effie Clarke. 





Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





London : 


SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 








SMITH, ELDER, AND 


CcO’S NEW BOOKS. 





Now ready, small 4to, 16s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THACKERAY’S BALLADS. 


B A L LI 


By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


WITH A PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR; 


And Fifty-Six Illustrations by the AuTitoR, Mre. BUTLER (Miss Elizabeth Thompson), GEORGE DU MAURIER, 
JOHN COLLier, H. Furniss, G. G. KILBURNE, M. FITZGERALD, and J. P. ATKINSON. 


Printed on toned paper by Clay, Sons, and Taylor; and elegantly bound jn cloth, gilt edges, by Burn. 


A D S§8. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
A WAYWARD WOMAN. By Major Arthur 


Grirritus, Author of “ Lola: a Tale of the Rock,” &c. 





SISTER. 2 vols. 





3 vols. 








NEW EDITIONS. 
STUDIES of the GREEK POETS. By John 


ADDINGTON Symonps. 


SECOND SERIES. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 





SIR ARTHUR HELPS’S WORKS :— 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second Series. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE: 


of Business, 


An ESSAY on ORGANISATION in DAILY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
1 vol. crown ie 7s 6d. 


Essays written d the Intervals 





Lcndon;: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Just ready, in quarto, cloth, price 30s, or bound in 
half-russia, 36s, 


Vol. X. (G-GOT) of the 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA. 


Edited by Prof. T. 8S. Baynes, LL.D. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 


GADDI. W. M. Rossetti. 

GAELIO LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Rev. 
omas M‘Lauchlan, LL.D. 

GALATIANS. Rev. J. Sutherland Black, M.A. 

GALILEE. a Conder, R.E. 


ze, 
G F. H. Butler, ~ i. 

GALT. Thomas Gilray, M 

ba ape pow me og ia ‘Chrystal, M.A., Univer- 


of on 
—_! Q. A. Gillmore. 
te Henry 0. Forbes. 
Edmund Robertson, University 


Sto orr, M.A. 

NET. Alfred Newton, F.R.S. 
GARDINER, STEPHEN. James Gairdner, 
GAR Newton. 


GARNET. F. H. Butler. 
re a Robert yeaa LL.D., and Prof. 
A. W. Ward, Owens College, Manchester. 

GARRISON, WILLIAM LLOYD. Oliver Johnson. 

GAS AND GAS-LIGHTING. James Paton, Indus- 
trial Museum, Glasgow. 

GASKELL, MRS. Miss F. Masson. 

a, R. Adamson, M.A., Owens College, 


Mancheste 
GAUR. Col, Henry Yale, C.B. 
GAUSS. Prof. Cayley. 
GAUTIER. George Betntsbary. 
GAY. RB. Carruthers, LL.D. 

GAY-LUSSAO. John Ferguson, M.A., University of 
EBER. ” 
GEBER. Prof. Fergu 
GELATIN. D. ‘Constable Robb, B.A., University 

Museum, Oxford. 

GEMS. A.S. Marray, British Waseum. 

GENEALOGY. Rev. J. Sutherland Biack. 

GENEVA. H.A. Webster. 

GENTIAN. E. M. Holmes. 

GENTZ. Abraham Hayward, QC. 

GEODESY. Col. A. R. Clarke, R.E., O.B., F.R.S. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH. Thos. Gilray. 

GEOFFROY SAINT-HILAIRE. F. H. Butler. 

GEOGRAPHY—Hisroricav. Clements R. Markham, 
C.B., ee Col. A. R. Clarke.— 
PHYSICAL. Prof. Geiki 

GEOLOGY. Archibald Geikie, LL.D., F.R.S., Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

GEOMETRY—PoRE AND ProsectTive. Olaus Henrici, 
Ph.D. F.B.S., University College, London.— 
ANALYTICAL. ae a F.B.S., LL.D., D.O.L., 


University of — idge. 
GEORGE I-IV. 8S. Rawson Gardiner, M.A., King’s 
College, London. 


GEORGIA CTRANSCAUOASTA). A. H. Keane. 

GEORGIA (UnitTEp States). Samuel A. Drake. 

GERMANICUS. Francis Storr, M.A. 

GERMANY—Ge0¢raPHY. Hermann Wagner, Ph.D., 
Professor of Geography, Kiuigsberg. —History. 
James Sime, author of “ Lessing.”—LANGUAGE. 
Prof. E. Sievers, University of Jena—LITERATURE. 
James Sime. 

GERSON. T. M. Lindsay, D.D., Free Church Oollege, 


GERVINUS. O. A. Buchheim, Ph.D., King's College, 
London. 

. Col. Yule. 

GHIRLANDAJO. W. M. wy 

GIANT. E. B. Tylor, LL.D., F.RS. 

GIBBON. Henry Rogers and a J. 8. Black. 

GIBSON, JOHN. Lady Eastlake. 

GILGIT. Col. Yule. 

GINGER. J. BR. Jack Royal Botani 


Kew. 
— Sidney Colvin, University of Cam- 


GIOTTO. Prof. Sidney Colvin. 

GIPSIES. F Hindes Groome. 

GLADIATORS. F. Storr. 

GLAMORGAN. Rev. Prebendary Davies. 

GLASGOW. J. H. Stoddart, editor of “Glasgow 
Herald,” and J. Paton. 

GLASS.—Hstory.—Alexander Nesbitt.—MANUFAC- 
TURE. James Paton.—GLass PAINTING. C. Heath 





Gardens, 


aa © 
ge H. Coote, British Museum, and A. V. 
Newton, ae 


GLOUCESTER. "Rev. Prebendary Davies. 

GLOECK. Francis Hueffer. 

GLYCERIN. Dr. OC. R. A. Wright, St. Mary's Hospital, 
London. 

GNOSTICISM. Very Rev. Principal Tulloch. 

GOAT. 8S. Holmes Pegler. 

GOATSUCKER. Professor Newton. 

GODWIN, MARY and WILLIAM. C. Kegan Paul. 
GODWINE. E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
GOETHE. Oscar Browning, M.A. 

GOITRE. J. 0. Affleck, M.D. 

GOLD. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S., Assayer, Royal 
Mint, London; and H. Bauerman, F.G.S. 
GOLDSMITH. Lord Macaulay. 

GOLF. P. P. Alexander, St. Andrew's. 

GOODSIR. Thomas Nichols, British Museum. 
GOOSE. fessor Newton. 

GOOSEBERRY. CO. Pierpoint Johnson. 

GORRES. Leonard A. Montefiore, B.A. 

GOSPELS. Rev. Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. 

GOSSART. J. A. Crowe. 

GOTHS. E. A Freeman.—GOTHIC LANGUAGE, 
Professor Sievers. 








Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW STORY, by Mrs. OLIPHANT, “HE THAT WILL 
NOT WHEN BE MAY,” begins in the NOVEMBER Number of MACMILLAN'S 


MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s, Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 241, for NOVEMBER. 


CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 


. HS THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 1-4. 

HISTORY AND PowitT10s. By Professor Seeley. No. 4. 

Tue INDO-MEDITERRANBAN RAILWAY. By Commander V. Lovett Cameron, 

; IL.—Its Political Aspect. 

Tug Russian Grpsizs. By Charles G. Leland. 

A MATHEMATIOIAN’s ViIRW OF THe THEORY OF EvOLUTION. By W.H. L. 
Russell, F.R.S. 

A Doustine HsarT. By Miss Keary. Ohaps. 39-40. 

Notes ON Burns's COMMONPLACB-BOOK. By Professor W. Jack. 

THs Sconoot BoaRD FoR LONDON. By Mrs. Westlake. , 

THe GRAIN-PRODUCING POWER OF THE UNITED STATES. By L. B. Sidway, 
of Chicago. 


SPNS SP oye 





In 8yo, with Frontispiece, price 12s 6d. 


CYPRUS AS I SAW IT IN 1879. 


BY SIR SAMUEL W. BAKER, F.RBS., &c., 
Author of ‘‘ Ismailia,” “ The Albert Nyanza,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL.—A DOUBTING HEART. 


By ANNIE KEARY, Author of “Castle Daly,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
(At all the Libraries. 


ENGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 


JoHN Moriey. New Volume. 


MILTON. By Mark Pattison. Crown 8vo, 2s *.. " 
is day. 


The MADONNA of the FUTURE, and other 


Tales. By Henry James, Author of “The Europeans,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 21s. 


“ While Mr. James continues to write as well as this, he needs no recommenda- 
tion. If we have criticised him seriously, it is because his work is worthy to 
be judged by a high standard,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OXFORD SERMONS. By the Rev. E. A. 


ABBOTT, D.D. Preached before the University. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


The ECONOMICS of INDUSTRY. By A. 


MARSHALL, M.A., Principal of University College, Bristol, and Mary PALEY 
MARSHALL, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 


HANDBOOK of MODERN GREEK. By 


EpGAR VINCENT and T, G. Dickson, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 5s. [This day, 


NEW EDITION, Revised, 8vo, 21s. 


PHARMACOGRAPHIA. 


A HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL DRUGS of VEGETABLE ORIGIN met with 
in GREAT BRITAIN and INDIA. By F. A. FLuckiamr, M.D., and D. Han- 
BURY, F.R.S. (This day. 


BURNS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, from the best printed and manuscript Authorities, with Glossarial 
Index and a Biographical Memoir, by ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, 
hand-made paper, with Portrait of Burns and Vignette of the Twa Dogs, 
engraved by Shaw, and printed on India paper, 12s. (This day. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8v0, 6s. 


WATERTON’S WANDERINGS in SOUTH 


AMERIOA. Edited, with Biographical Introduction and Explanatory Index, 
by the Rev. J.G. Woop. With 100 Illustrations. (This day. 


CHARLOTTE M. YONGE’S 
NOVELS and TALES. 


New Illustrated Edition, in Sixteen Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo, cloth extra, 
price 6s each, 


Vol. V. The DAISY CHAIN. [Illustrated by J. P. 


ATKINSON. [This day. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.  Col- 


lected Edition, in Monthly Volumes, crown 8yo, 6s each. 


Vol. X. The ROMAN and the TEUTON. With Preface 


by Prof. MAX MULLER. [This day. 
CLASSICAL WRITERS. Edited by J. R. 
GREEN. New Volumes, just published. 


VERGIL. By Prof. H. Nettleship. 1s 6d. 
SOPHOCLES. By Prof. Lewis Campbell. 1s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


i 
Upwards of 400 Engravings, from Designs by German Arii 
vols. demy 8vo, 900 pages. rusts, Now Teady, ing 


BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE; its 


Institutions, Inhabitants, Industry, Monuments, M 
Manners, and Amusements. By HENRY VIZETSLLY. mseums, ‘Social 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strang, 
Ce 
Now ready, in 2 vols, post 8vo, price 18s, 


FEMALE WARRIORS: Memorials of Female 


Heroism, from the Mythological Ages to the Present E 
CLAYTON. mre. By Euan 0, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, 
FOR ALL LIBRARIES. 

COUNTY PEOPLE. By Mrs. PEeNpeR’ Cuptip, Author of « Dennis 


Donne,” &c. 3 vols. 








A GARDEN of GIRLS. By Tueo. Girt, Author of “ ' 
Bellew,” &. 3 vols. 7 uthor of “ Pretty Miss 


MOLLY CAREW. A New Novel. By E. Owens 
Author of “ A Woman Scorned,” &c. 3 vols. 7 — Buackwuny, 


SEALED BY A KISS. By Jean Mippiemass, Author of “Wig 


Georgie,” &c. 3 vols. 


NELL—ON AND OFF THE STAGE. By B. H. Buxtoy, Author 


of Jennie of the Prince's,” &c. 


The MYSTERY of KILLARD. By Ricnarp Dowrne, Author of 
“The Weird Sisters" (see “* TINSLEY'S MAGAZINE.”") 3 yols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 


‘Now ready, Sixth Thousand, Revised and Enlarged, price 1s, posttiea, 
THOUGHTS ON THEISYM;: 


WITH SUGGESTIONS TOWARDS A PUBLIC RELIGIOUS SERVIOE IN 
HARMONY WITH MODERN SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“ An exceedingly interesting pane... well worthy of perusal, as it deals 
in a broad and healthy spirit with the most important questions that can oce: 
the mind of man in any age, and particularly in such a transitional age as the 
present.”’—The Echo. 

“The compilers of this able and suggestive treatise have recognised and endes- 
voured to meet a manifest need of the times; that arising from the failure of 
reconciling the enlightenment of the nineteenth century with the culte of the six. 
teenth.”"— Sussex Daily News. 

“It is reverent in tone, discriminating in judgment, and catholic in spirit."— 
The Inquirer. 


London: TRUBNER and GCO., Ludgate Hill. 
SCOTTISH EDITION.—WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Edinburgh. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
THE EGOIST: A COMEDY IN NARRATIVE. 


By the AUTHOR of * THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL,” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. (At all Libraries.) 


‘Those who have read Mr. Meredith's novels with insight and attention are 
aware that they have some of the highest qualities to be found in contemporary 
fiction...... There is no question but ‘The Egoist’ is a piece of imaginative work, 
as solid and rich as any that the century has seen, and that it is, with ‘ Richard 
Feverel,’ not only one of its author's masterpieces, but one of the strongest and 
most individual productions of modern literature.” —Athenzum. 

“One of the most striking works of our time..... of extraordinary merit....,.The 
work is 80 complete and elaborate as to be indescribable in the compass of a news 
paper article. It must speak for itself."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Cleverly wrought out.” —Spectator. 

“ The bo.k is full of passages worth quoting and worth thinking over....,. They 
will afford as much food for merriment as for more serious consideration, and 
must needs attract the attention toa much greater extent than the involved plots 
or unnatural sufprises which characterise most of our modern novels."—Zzraminer. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 











NOW READY, AT SMITH’S AND OTHER BOOKSTALLS. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


SELECTIONS FROM ‘‘ CALEB WILLIAMS,” 


ILLUSTRATING 


COLMAN’S “IRON CHEST.” 


By R. FAIRFAX. 


Published by DARLING and SON, 35 Eastcheap, E.C. 
[OXDON LipRary, 12 St. James’s Square, London, 


Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectas on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS, 


Price 10s., gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, 
Drawings, Plans, Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by Her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the In- 
ventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious washing-off. Full particulars post free. 


CHARLES FELLOWS, 1 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW EDITION, ENTIRELY REWRITTEN. 
This day is published. 


A MANUAL OF PALZONTOLOGY. 
FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS. 
With a General Introduction on the Principles of Paleontology. 


a3 ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, MD, DSc, F.RS.E. &c., 
a” Professor of Natural History in the University of St. Andrews. 
Second Edition, Revised throughout, and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated with 722 


Engravings, in 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 





THE ROMAN BREVIARY: 


Reformed by Order of the Holy Ecumenical Council of Trent; Published by 
Order of Pope St. Pius V.; and Revised by Clement VIII. and Urban VIII.; 
together with the Offices since granted. 
Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN, MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. 
In 2 yols. crown 8vo, cloth boards, edges uncut, price Two Guineas. 
*,* The Work is also kept in various styles of leather binding. 
The Offices peculiar to England and Ireland are issued separately, price 1s each. 


PERSONALITY, the Beginning and End of 


Metaphysics, and the Necessary Assumption in all Positive Philosophy. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 


The ORIGIN of EVIL, and other Sermons. 


By the SAMa# AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


DAVID LESLIE. A Story of the Afghan 


Frontier. By 8S. S. THORBURN, Author of “Bannu; or, Our Afghan 
Frontier.” 2vols. post 8vo, 17s. 


“For the mere amusement it affords, the book is to be admired ; while, looking 
at itasa medium of imparting information, the reader must admit that rarely 
have valuable political lessons been more pleasantly conveyed."—Atheneum, 


COUSINS. By L. B. Walford, Author of 


“Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life,” “ Pauline,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s. 


“* Cousins’ is a charming story. It reads like the conception of a young, 
fresh mind, full of brightness and originality, and deserves a most hearty wel. 
come. The writing all throvgh is admirable, nervous, clever, and full of spark- 
ling good humour. It is long since we have read a book which we can so 
cordially recommend to our readers.” — Vanity Fair. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE 


DURING the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. By Joun Hit Burton, D.C.L., 
Historiographer- Royal for Scotland; Author of “ A History of Scotiand,” &c. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. in November. 


IMPRESSIONS of THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GrorGe Exvi0T. New Edition, being the Fourth. Post 8yo, 10s 6d. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


Crown 8yo, price 2s 6d each Volume. 
This day is published. 


Vol. IX.—CALDERON. By E. J. Haseut. 


Lately published. 
Vol. VIIL—RABELAIS. By Watrer Besant. 


“ We cannot too highly commend the skill and judgment with which Mr. Besant 
has traced out its general scope, portrayed the most striking episodes, and made 
the author's genius intelligible to English readers.”—Saturday Review . 


“His volume is the best introduction to Rabelais that has yet appeared in 
England...... Those who seek to penetrate the meaning of Rabelais can scarcely 
hope for @ more trustworthy or more compendious guide.”—Athenwum. 

The other Volumes contain— 
I. DANTE. By the Epitor. 

II, VOLTAIRE. By Major-General E. B. HAMLEY. 
III, PASCAL. By Principal ToLLoon. 

IV. PETRARCH. By Haney Reeve. 

V. GOETHE. By A. Hayrwarp, Q.0. 

VI, MOLIERBSB. By the Eprror and F. TARVER, M.A. 
VII. MONTAIGNE. By the Rev. W. Lucas Coutts, M.A. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


Edited by the Rey. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 
Complete in 28 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d; or elegantly bound in 14 
Volumes, with calf or vellum back, price £3 10s. 


. This Series offers to the ENGLISH READER the advantages of the CLASSICAL 
a by placing within his reach the Works of the great Authors of Greece 
and Rome. The Volumes are well adapted for use in schools and private classes. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, with 77 Illustrations, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of NATURAL SCIENCE, 


and of the Progress of Discovery from the time of the Greeks to the Present 
Day. For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 
Authoress of “ The Fairyland of Science,” “ Botanical Tables for the Use of 
Junior Students.” 


“In the present edition I have endeavoured to supply many important 
omissions, especially as regards ‘Sound,’ which had been before entirely 
neglected, and to which a new chapter (XXX.) is now devoted. I have also 
added some new matter, in the thirty-eighth chapter, upon the Botany of the 
Nineteenth Century, Lastly, besides many minor additions, I have given, in a 
new concluding chapter, a brief sketch of some of the latest advances in Science.’” 
—Extract from Preface. 


By the same Authoress. 


The FAIRY-LAND of SCIENCE. Fifth 


Thousand, crown 8vo, with 74 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


Feap. folio, 12s 6d. 


An ATLAS of ANATOMY; or, Pictures of 


the Human Body. In 24 Quarto Coloured Plates, comprising 100 separate 
Figures. With scriptive Letterpress by Mrs. FENWICK MILLeR, Member 
of the London School Board, Author of the Physiological Sections of “ Simple 
Lessons for Home Use,” &c. 


“Tt is hoped that this work, being issued at a comparatively low price, may be 
found useful both to science teachers and to students of all kinds. To the private 
student, whose access to anatomical preparations and physiological laboratories 
is limited, such a book is indispensable. Again, children, with their keen interest 
in the facts of Nature, and with their fresh, undistracted minds full of curiosity 
about what is around them, are almost always found to take a deep interest in the 
wonderful structure and functions of their own bodies. Thus this volume would 
generally be found an acceptable gift to an intelligent youth of twelve or fourteen, 
and would afford him useful instruction for his adult life in any case, but most of 
all where it was designed that medicine should hereafter be studied as a profes- 
sion."—L£ tract from Preface. 








Feap. folio, 7s 6d. 


The INSTRUCTIVE ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Containing 17 Coloured Maps, each 17 inches by 14. 
UNIFORM in SIZE and PRICE with the “INSTRUCTIVE PICTURE BOOKS.” 





Large post Svo, with 20 Maps and 56 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


AUSTRALASIA. (Stanford’s Compendium 


of Geography and Travel.) Based on Hellwald's “ Die Erde und Ibre Vilker.” 
Edited and Extended by A. R. WaALtacs, F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Malay 
Archipelago,” yy Distribution of Animals,” &. With Ethno- 
logical Appendix by A. H. Keane, M.A. 


“The pains that Mr. Wallace has taken to obtain full and recent information on 
all parts of his vast subject must bave been extraordinary, and the result is nearly 
all that could be desired. We doubt if in any one work so much trustworthy in- 
formation is obtainable on a part of the world always interesting, and about 
which knowledge generally is defective and most inaccurate.” —Times. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, cloth, 48 6d. 


MODERN METEOROLOGY; a Series of 


Six Lectures delivered under the Auspices of the Meteorological Society. By 
Dr. Mann, F.R.O.S.; J. K. Lavaaron, F.R.G.S.; STRACHAN; Rev. W. 
CLEMENT Ley, M.A.; G. J. Symons, F.R.S,; and R. H. Scott, M.A., F.R.S. 


“ The series of six lectures on Modern Meteorology, delivered under the auspices 
of the Meteorological Society last year, have been gathered together into a volume 
with illustrations, and published for the benefit of those who were not fortunate 
enough to attend that valuable course of addresses, The lecturers are all gentle- 
men who have devoted special attention to this department of science, which may 
be said to owe its origin to the facilities afforded by the electric telegraph for the 
— accumulation of facts. As with most lectures, the style is popular.” —Daily 

ews. 





In Four Sheets, size, 5 feet by 3 feet. Coloured, in sheets, 14s; mounted, on 
rollers, or in case, 25s; mounted, on spring rollers, £5. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of the 
WORLD. 


“ Deserving of notice, inasmuch as besides its clearness and delicacy of delinea- 
tion and other merits, it contains a quantity and variety of information regarding 
the physical conditions of the earth, not hitherto met with on charts of the same 
seale. Its special feature is the emphasis with which it brings out hydrographical 
facts, and more especially the direction, area, and velocity of ocean currents. 
The area and direction of monsoons,and the regions of calms and circular winds, 
are indicated by tinting and lettering. The lines of the different deep-sea mail 
routes are laid down, with the names of the ports of arrival and departure, and 
passengers by the ocean-steamers will find the mapa useful and entertaining com- 
panion on the voyage,and may trace, by means of it, the different physical regions 
through which they pass. The lines of the submarine cables are also — 
Scotsman. 





Seale, 24 miles to an inch ; size, 38 inches by 33. In sheet, 6s ; mounted, in case, 10s. 


STANFORD’S LARGE-SCALE MAP of 


AFGHANISTAN, coloured to show the new British Frontiers according 
to the Treaty of Gandamak, 
“ Fully sustains the reputation of the publisher, and even, should the frontier 
have to be further extended in consequence of recent events in Cabul, it will be 
valuable as an illustrated appendix of the now historic treaty. We need only add 
that the map is everything that could be desired in the minuteness and clearness 
of its details.”"—-Leeds Mercury. 





Size, 4 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches; scale, 17 miles to an inch. Coloured, in 
Sheets, 42s, ; mounted, on roller, or in case, £3 3s. ; mounted, on spring roller, £6. 


LIBRARY MAP of JAPAN. Compiled 


by E. KNippine, Esq. 

“Is a publication of mark. The author, who is Professor of the Naval College 
of Tokio, is well known for his contributions to Japanese Geography. In the 
compilation of the work before us, he has availed himself of Japanese documents, 
supplemented by his own surveys. The rather complicated political boundaries 
are distinctly indicated, two marginal maps being specially set apart for the pur- 
pose. Another marginal map shows railways and telegraph lines.”—Athenwum. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8. W. 
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AFTER DEATH. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST, 





BY J. B. MOZLEY, D.D., 


Late Canon of Christ Church,and Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of 


Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, PAROCHIAL and OCCASIONAL. 


[Just ready, 


CoyTENnts.—The Right Eye and the Right Hand—Temptation Treated as 
Opportunity—The Influences of Habit on Devotion—Thought for the Morrow 
—The Relief of Utterance—Seeking a Sign—David Numbering the People— 
The Heroism of Faith—Proverbs—The Teaching of Events—Growing Worse 
—Onr Lord the Sacrifice for Sin—The Parable of the Sower—The Religious 
vues of Nature—The Threefold Office of the Holy Spirit—Wisdom and 
Folly Tested by Experience—Moses, a Leader—The Unjust Steward—Sowing 
to the Spirit—True Religion, a Manifestation—St. Paul’s Exaltation of Labour 
—Jeremiah’s Witness against Idolatry—Isaiah’s Estimate of Worldly Great- 
ness—The Shortness of Life—The Endless State of Being—The Witness of the 
Apostles—Life a Probation—Christian Mysteries, the Common Heritage— 
Our Lord's Hour—Fear—The Educating Power of Strong Impressions—The 
— Justice of Temporal Providence—Jaceb as a Prince Prevailing with 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The THEORY of DEVELOPMENT. A 


Criticism, reprinted from the Christian Remembrancer, January, 1847. 


2 vols, 8vo, 24s, 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL. 


ContsxtTs.—VOLUME I.—Introduction and Memoir of the Author—Lord 
Strafford—Archbishop Laud—Carlyle’s Cromwell—Luther. VOLUME II.— 
Dr. Arnold—Blanco White—Dr. Pusey’s Sermon—The Book of Job—Maurice’s 
Theological Essays—Indian Conversion—The Argument of Design—The 
Principle of Causation considered in Opposition to Atheistic Theories—In 
Memoriam—The Author’s Articles and Works. 


Second Edition, 8vo, 10s 6d, 


RULING IDEAS in EARLY AGES, and 


their Relation to Old-Testament Faith ; Lectures delivered to Graduates of 
the University of Oxford. 

Contents.—Abraham—Sacrifice of Isaac—Human Sacrifices—Extermin- 
ating Wars—Visitations of the Sins of Fathers upon Children—Jael—Con- 
nection of Jael’s Act with the Morality of her Age—Law of Retaliation— 
Retaliation the Law of God—The End the Test of a Progressive Revelation— 
The Manichzeans and the Jewish Fathers. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


SERMONS, preached before the University 


of Oxford, and on Various Occasions. 


Contents.—The Roman Council—The Pharisees—Eternal Life—The Re- 
versal of Human Judgment—War—Nature—The Work of the Spirit on the 
Natural Man—The Atonement—Our Duty to Equals—The Peaceful Temper 
—The Strength of Wishes—The Unspoken Judgment of Mankind—The True 
Test of Spiritual Birth—Ascension Day—Gratitude—The Principle of Emula- 
tion—Religion the First Choice—The Influence of Dogmatic Teaching on 
Education. 

Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


EIGHT LECTURES on the MIRACLES; 


being the Bampton Lectures for 1865. 

ContenTs.—Miracles Necessary for a Revelation—Order of Nature—Influ- 
ence of the Imagination on Belief—Belief in a God—Testimony—Unknown 
Law—Miracles Regarded in their Practical Result—False Miracles. 





Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Second Series of SERMONS PREACHED 


BEFORE the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 1868-1879. By H. P. Lippon, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, and Ireland Professor. [Just ready. 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


CHURCH DOCTRINE andSPIRITUAL LIFE. 


Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. By F. C. Coox, M.A., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Canon of Exeter, Preacher to the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 


People’s Edition, 18mo, 1s; 16mo, with red borders, 2s 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER; 


a Poem in Twelve Books. By Epwarp Henry Bickersters, M.A., Vicar of 
Christ Church, Hampstead. 

The small Svo edition, 3s 6d, and small 4to Presentation Edition, with red 
borders, 10s 6d, may still be had. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


s — 
An Examination of 
Primitive Times respecting the State of the Faithful Dead, and their Rela- 
tionship to the Living. In Two Parts, By Hersert Mortimer Luckoox, 
D.D., Canon of Ely. [Just ready. 





New Edition, with red borders, 16mo, 2s 6d, 


LYRA APOSTOLICA. 


Poems, by J. W. Bowpen, R. H. Frovupz, J. Kesur, J. H. Newmar, R, 
Witserrorce, and I, WILLIAMS ; and a New Preface by Cardinal omni’ 


Printed on Dutch hand-made paper, square 16mo, cloth gilt, 3s 6d; or in White 
cloth, 4s 6d. . 


A LIFE RECORD; or, the Godparents 


Gift-Book. With Appropriate Mottoes, and a Space to chronicle the Principal 
Events of a Life for Seventy Years. 


Small 8vo, 3s 6d. 


DAILY GLEANINGS of the SAINTLY 


LIFE. Compiled by C. M.8., with an Introduction by the Rey. M. F, Sapize, 
M.A., Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Honiton, Devon. 


16mo, 12s 6d. 


For DAYS and YEARS. A Book contain. 


ing a Text, Short Reading, and Hymn for Every Day in the Church’s Year 
Selected by H. L. Stpwery Lear. } 


$ vols., with Maps, &c., demy 4to. 


The ANNOTATED BIBLE; being a House. 
hold Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures, comprehending the Results of 
Modern Discovery and Criticism. By the Rev. Joun Heyry Buont, MA. 
F.8.A., Editor of “The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,” “ The Diction, 
ary of Theology,” &c. 

Vout. I.—Containing the GENERAL INTRODUCTION, with 
ay Annotations on the Books from GENESIS to ESTHER, 
s 6d. 
II.—Completing the 
APOCRYPHA. 31s 6d, 
Vou. III.—Containing the NEW TESTAMENT and GENERAL 
INDEX. [In the press, 


Von. OLD TESTAMENT, and 


Imperial 8vo, 36s; in half-morocco, 48s. 


DICTIONARY of SECTS, HERESIES, 
ECCLESIASTICAL PARTIES, and SCHOOLS of RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 
By Various Writers, Edited by the Rev. Jonn Henry Buiont, M.A,, F.S.A, 
Editor of the “ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theology,” and the 
** Annotated Book of Common Prayer,”’ &c. 


Second Edition, imperial 8vo, 42s; or, in half-morocco, 52s 6d. 


DICTIONARY of DOCTRINAL and HI6&- 


TORICAL THEOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited by the Rev. Jouy 
Henry Buvnt, M.A., F.S.A., Editor of the “ Annotated Book of Common 
Prayer,” &c. 

New Edition, 4 Volumes, 8vo, 102s. 


The GREEK TESTAMENT. With a Critic- 


ally Revised Text; a Digest of Various Readings; Marginal References to 
Verbal and Idiomatic Usage; Prolegomena; and a Critical and Exegetical 
Commentary. For the use of Theological Students and Ministers. By Hewsr 
Avrorp, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows :— 

Vor. I.—The FOUR GOSPELS. 28s. 

Vou, II.—ACTS to II. CORINTHIANS. 24s. 

Vou. III.—GALATIANS to PHILEMON. 18s. 

Vou. IV.—HEBREWS to REVELATIONS. 323. 


Second Edition, Revised, crown S8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW: being an 


Exposition ef the Legal Rights and Duties of the Clergy and Laity of the 
Church of England. By the Rev. Jonn Henry Buvunt, M.A., F.8.A. 
Revised by Walter G. F. Phillimore, D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, and Chancellor 
of the Diocese of Lincoln. 


New Edition, Two Parts, crown 8vo, 6s each; sold separately. 


The ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT of 
RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By the Rev. 8. Barrne-GouLp, M.A., Author of 
“‘ Curious Myths of the Middle-Ages,”’ &c. 
Part I. MONOTHEISM and POLYTHEISM. 
Part II. CHRISTIANITY. 


Three vols. 8vo, 36s. 


MISCELLANIES, LITERARY and 


RELIGIOUS. By Cur. Worpsworts, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


VOICES of COMFORT. Original and 
Selected. Edited by the Rev. Tuomas Vincent Fossexy, M.A., sometime 
Vicar of St. Giles’s, Reading, Editor ef “‘ Hymns and Poems for the Sick and 
Suffering.”’ 





RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; Oxford and Cambridge. 


——— 
——— 
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